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/  thank  you  God 


i  thank  you  God  for  this  most  amazing 
day:  for  the  leaping  greenly  spirit  of  trees 
and  a  blue  true  dream  of  sky;  and  for  everything 
which  is  natural  which  is  infinite  which  is  yes 

(i  who  have  died  am  alive  again  today, 
and  this  is  the  sun's  birthday;  this  is  the  birth 
day  of  life  and  of  love  and  wings:  and  of  the  gay 
great  happening  inimitably  earth) 

how  should  tasting  touching  hearing  seeing 
breathing  any  -  lifted  from  the  no 
of  all  nothing  -  human  merely  being 
doubt  unimaginable  You? 

e.  e.  cummings 
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MEMO 


from  the  editor's  desk 


Celebration  is  the  theme  of  this  issue  of  the  field  at  home.  Cele- 
bration should  be  the  theme  of  our  lives  as  Christians  -  but  how  much  do 
we  know  or  understand  about  this  should-be-transforming  aspect  of  our 
lives? 

What  do  we  think  of  when  we  hear  the  word  celebration?  Festivity? 
Singing?  Dancing?  Laughter?  All  of  these  are  a  part  of  celebration  but  so 
is  death,  sorrow,  fear.  Because  celebration  is  the  accepting  of  our  human 
condition  just  as  it  is,  a  compound  of  tears  and  laughter,  sorrow  and  joy, 
life  and  death. 

When  we  accept  and  affirm  that  life  is  not  all  neatly  wrapped  up  in 
germ-proof  trouble-proof  packages  we  accept  life  in  its  full  complexity. 
According  to  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  author  of  Creative  Ministry  which  will 
be  published  soon  by  Doubleday,  to  accept  life  thus  is  to  affirm,  remember 
and  expect. 

"Celebration  is  the  recognition  that  something  is  there  and  needs  to  be 
made  visible  so  that  we  can  all  say  yes  to  it."  We  can  celebrate  many  things 
superficially.  The  first  crocus  pushing  its  gallant  head  through  the  de- 
feated snow;  the  sunset  bathing  the  world  in  the  glory  of  God;  the  promo- 
tion, the  salary  increase  that  will  make  life  less  burdensome  -  all  these  we 
can  celebrate. 

But  Jesus  who  is  Life  came  to  give  us  life.  So  it  is  life  that  we  must  cele- 
brate. We  must  thrust  aside  all  the  obstacles,  the  curtains,  the  prejudices 
which  separate  us  from  ourselves.  With  increasing  self-awareness  we  be- 
come aware  of  others;  we  can  say  yes  to  the  self  that  is  "I"  and  to  the  self 
that  is  the  "Thou"  and  -  then  we  can  begin  to  pray.  Our  prayers  will  spring 
from  depths  that  we  have  attempted  to  keep  buried  but  are  now  free  to 
surface.  Freedom  in  affirming  ourselves  will  become  freedom  to  accept 
others  and  community  begins  to  form. 

"But  nobody  can  really  celebrate  life  in  the  present  when  it  is  not  mean- 
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ingfully  related  to  the  past.  The  present  cannot  be  experienced  as  present 
if  that  past  cannot  be  remembered  as  past.  A  man  without  a  past  cannot 
celebrate  the  present  and  accept  his  life  as  his  own. . . . 

"He  who  celebrates  life  will  not  make  his  past  a  prison  nor  a  source  of 
pride,  but  will  face  the  facts  of  history  and  fully  accept  them  as  the  ele- 
ments which  allow  him  to  claim  his  experience  as  his  own." 

A  third  element  enters  into  celebration  -  expecting.  If  the  present  is  all 
there  is  to  celebrate,  celebrations  easily  become  hedonistic.  If  the  past  has 
the  last  word  we  can  become  prisoners  to  it.  But  the  present  holds  prom- 
ises and  stretches  toward  the  future  so  that  we  can  embrace  both  past  and 
present  as  we  celebrate. 

"...  When  Jesus  left  his  apostles  he  gave  them  bread  and  wine  in  mem- 
ory of  what  he  did  so  that  he  could  stay  in  their  presence  until  the  moment 
of  his  return.  The  word  eucharist,  which  means  thanksgiving,  expresses  a 
way  of  accepting  life  in  which  the  past  and  the  future  are  brought  together 
in  the  present  moment.  This  thanksgiving  is  meant  to  be  a  way  of  living 
that  makes  it  possible  to  really  celebrate  life.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  have  to  be- 
come more  sensitive  to  people  and  places  where  no  one  ever  talks  about 
liturgical  reform  or  changes,  but  where  life  is  fully  affirmed  in  the  deepest 
Eucharistic  sense." 


"/  have  come  that  men  may  have 
life,  and  may  have  it  in  all 
its  fullness/'  (John  10:10) 

"  .  .  .  because  I  live,  you  too  will 
live..."  (John  14:19) 
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Celebrating 
Life 


We  must  learn 
to  celebrate  life 
where  we  find  it. 
Believing  enough  in  ourselves 
to  celebrate 
God-with-us 
Believing  enough 
to  say 
yes 

to  becoming  a  person. 
Turning  the  energies 
of  sinews  and  spirit 
toward  expressing 
what  is  good 

and  sacred  for  us  - 
Really  to 
"be  me" 

in  a  way  that  liberates 
and  humanizes. 
Each  moment  of  discovery 
is  part  of  our  aliveness 
with  that  life 
which 
forever  impels 
us  to  go  further, 
continuing  our  own  evolution  - 

Edwin  M.  McMahon 

Peter  A.  Campbell  in  Please  Touch 
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. . .  turning  the  energies  of  sinews  and  spirit 
toward  expressing  what  is  good . . . 
Really  to  be  me  . . . 
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And  we  accept  bread  at  his  table, 
broken  and  shared,  a  living  sign. 
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'But  I  am  always  smaller 
than  my  song9 


hat  is  this  place  where  we  are  meeting? 
Only  a  house,  the  earth  its  floor, 
walls  and  a  roof,  sheltering  people, 
windows  for  light,  an  open  door. 
Yet  it  becomes  a  body  that  lives 
when  we  are  gathered  here 
and  know  that  our  God  is  near. 

words  from  afar,  stars  that  are  falling, 

sparks  that  are  sown  in  us  like  seed, 

names  for  our  God,  dreams,  signs  and  wonders 

sent  from  the  past  are  all  we  need. 

We  in  this  place  remember  and  speak 

again  what  we  have  heard: 

God's  free  redeeming  word. 

and  we  accept  bread  at  his  table, 
broken  and  shared,  a  living  sign, 
Here  in  this  world,  dying  and  living, 
we  are  each  others'  bread  and  wine. 
This  is  the  place  where  we  can  receive 
what  we  need  to  increase 
God's  justice  and  his  peace. 


Huub  Oosterhuis 


Translated  by  David  Smith 
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Do  not  worry  about  tomorrow . . . 
Remember  the  lillies  of  the  field . . . 
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'Do  not  worry  about  tomorrow' 


In  our  culture  celebrating  has  become  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do.  It 
seems  that  the  Christian  invitation  to  celebrate,  to  accept  your  life  as  the  only 
life  you  have,  to  live  it  and  accept  it  as  good,  has  become  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  challenge  modern  man  is  facing. 

We  live  in  a  culture  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Do  not  worry  about  to- 
morrow, tomorrow  will  take  care  of  itself"  (Mt.  6,  34)  sound  beautiful  and 
romantic,  but  completely  unrealistic.  We  live  in  such  a  utilitarian  society  that 
even  our  most  intimate  moments  have  become  subject  to  the  question:  "What 
is  the  purpose  of  it?" 

Modern  man  does  not  just  eat  and  drink;  he  has  busineess  lunches  and 
fund-raising  dinners.  He  does  not  just  go  horseback  riding  or  swimming  -  he 
invites  his  companions  to  do  a  little  business  on  horseback  or  even  in  the  pool. 
He  does  not  just  exercise  his  body  or  listen  to  beautiful  songs  but  he  has  also 
become  involved  in  a  tremendous  industry  of  sports  and  music.  And  he  always 
keeps  believing  that  the  real  thing  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow.  In  this  kind  of 
life  the  past  has  degenerated  into  a  series  of  used  or  misused  opportunities,  the 
present  into  a  constant  concern  about  accomplishments  and  the  future  into  a 
make-believe  paradise  where  man  hopes  finally  to  receive  what  he  has  always 
wanted  but  the  existence  of  which  he  basically  doubts. 

A  life  like  this  cannot  be  celebrated  because  we  are  constantly  concerned 
with  changing  it  into  something  else,  always  trying  to  do  something  to  it,  get 
something  out  of  it  and  make  it  fit  our  many  plans  and  projects. 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 

in  Creative  Ministry 

to  be  published  by  Doubleday  &  Co.  Inc. 
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Miniver  Cheevy 


Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 

Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons; 
He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born, 

And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 

When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing, 
The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 

Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 

And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labours; 
He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot, 

and  Priam's  neighbours. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 

That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant; 

He  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  town,  ' 
And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one! 
He  would  have  sinned  incessantly 

Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing; 
He  missed  the  mediaeval  grace 

Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he  sought, 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  it; 
Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 

And  thought  about  it. 

Miniver  Cheevy,  born  too  late, 

Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on  thinking: 
Miniver  coughed,  and  called  it  fate, 

and  kept  on  drinking. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
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Miniver  coughed  and  called  it  fate, 
And  kept  on  drinking. 
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He  knows  the  true  measure  of  things; 

hence  he  can  indulge  in  laughter  when  things 

get  out  of  proportion. 
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In  praise  of  fools 


The  world  is  all  the  poorer  for  lack  of  fools.  On  the  political  scene  we  have 
no  one  to  stand  in  fancy  dress  before  kings  and  princes,  presidents  and  cabinet 
ministers,  and  dispense  truth  to  them  in  the  midst  of  laughter.  Truth  can  be 
cruel,  but  not  when  it  comes  from  a  fool.  Yet  it  can  still  penetrate  deep  -  be- 
cause it  is  the  truth. 


Among  Christians  the  situation  is  not  much  better.  They  seem  to  suffer  from  a 
chronic  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor.  Perhaps  it  all  originates  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  among  them  a  chronic  lack  of  peaceful  contemplation.  Only  a  contemplative 
person  has  the  leisure  to  measure  things  as  they  are.  He  has  time  to  marvel  at 
the  immensity  of  the  ocean  and  admire  the  clumsy  grace  of  the  lobster.  He 
knows  the  true  measure  of  things;  hence  he  can  indulge  in  laughter  when  things 
get  out  of  proportion.  He  feels  the  length  of  time  that  stretches  from  our  cloudy 
beginnings  to  the  haze  of  eternity.  He  laughs  when  someone  exalts  the  present 
moment  beyond  measure,  disclaiming  the  past  and  uttering  the  last  word  in 
progress.  Much  progress  is  to  come.  He  laughs  when  in  unending  space  some- 
one claims  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe. 

If  our  liturgy  is  to  be  revised  and  we  are  going  to  have  new  prayers  for  the 
Church,  perhaps  a  petition  could  be  inserted:  "From  those  who  take  them- 
selves too  seriously:  deliver  us,  O  Lord."  And  then  another:  "The  grace  of  good 
cheer:  grant  your  people,  O  Lord."  How  many  problems  would  be  resolved  if 
those  who  are  facing  each  other  could  see  their  own  limitations  in  time  and 
space.  If  they  could  open  their  hearts  to  the  immensity  of  God  and  the  greatness 
of  the  Christian  people  and  to  all  the  riches  that  the  future  brings,  they  would 
laugh  good-humordly  at  themselves  and  many  of  their  problems. 

Ladislas  M.  Orsy,  s.J. 
in  The  Lord  of  Confusion 
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The  Grand  Inquisitor 


"...  So  long  as  man  remains  free  he  strives  for  nothing  so  incessantly 
and  so  painfully  as  to  find  someone  to  worship.  But  man  seeks  to  worship 
what  is  established  beyond  dispute,  so  that  all  men  would  agree  at  once 
to  worship  it.  For  these  pitiful  creatures  are  concerned  not  only  to  find 
what  one  or  the  other  can  worship,  but  to  find  something  that  all  would 
believe  in  and  worship;  what  is  essential  is  that  all  may  be  together  in  it. 
This  craving  for  community  of  worship  is  the  chief  misery  of  every  man 
individually  and  of  all  humanity  from  the  beginning  of  time.  .  .  . 

"For  the  secret  of  man's  being  is  not  only  to  live  for.  Without  a  stable 
conception  of  the  object  of  life,  man  would  not  consent  to  go  on  living, 
and  would  rather  destroy  himself  than  remain  on  earth,  though  he  had 
bread  in  abundance.  That  is  true.  But  what  happened?  Instead  of  taking 
men's  freedom  from  them,  Thou  didst  make  it  greater  than  ever!  Didst 
Thou  forget  that  man  prefers  peace,  and  even  death,  to  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil?  Nothing  is  more  seductive  for  man 
than  his  freedom  of  conscience,  but  nothing  is  a  greater  cause  of  suffer- 
ing. And  behold,  instead  of  giving  a  firm  foundation  for  setting  the  con- 
science of  man  at  rest  for  ever,  Thou  didst  choose  all  that  is  exceptional, 
vague  and  enigmatic;  Thou  didst  choose  what  was  utterly  beyond  the 
strength  of  men,  acting  as  though  Thou  didst  not  love  them  at  all  -  Thou 
didst  come  to  give  Thy  life  for  them!  Instead  of  taking  possession  of  men's 
freedom,  Thou  didst  increase  it,  and  burdened  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
mankind  with  its  sufferings  for  ever.  Thou  didst  desire  man's  free  love,  that 
he  should  follow  Thee  freely,  enticed  and  taken  captive  by  Thee.  In  place 
of  the  rigid  ancient  law,  man  must  hereafter  with  free  heart  decide  for 
himself  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  having  only  Thy  image  before  him 
as  his  guide.  But  didst  Thou  not  know  he  would  at  last  reject  even  Thy 
image  and  Thy  truth,  if  he  is  weighed  down  with  the  fearful  burden  of 
free  choice?  They  will  cry  aloud  at  last  that  the  truth  is  not  in  Thee,  for 
they  could  not  have  been  left  in  greater  confusion  and  suffering  than  Thou 
hast  caused,  laying  upon  them  so  many  cares  and  unanswerable  problems. 
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"So  that,  in  truth,  Thou  didst  Thyself  lay  the  foundation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thy  Kingdom,  and  no  one  is  more  to  blame  for  it.  Yet  what  was 
offered  Thee?  There  are  three  powers,  three  powers  alone,  able  to  conquer 
and  to  hold  captive  for  ever  the  conscience  of  these  impotent  rebels  for 
their  happiness  -  those  forces  are  miracle,  mystery  and  authority.  Thou 
hast  rejected  all  three  and  hast  set  the  example  for  doing  so  .  .  . 

"Thou  didst  not  come  down  from  the  Cross  when  they  shouted  to  Thee, 
mocking  and  reviling  Thee,  'Come  down  from  the  Cross  and  we  will  be- 
lieve that  Thou  art  He.'  Thou  didst  not  come  down,  for  again  Thou 
wouldst  not  enslave  man  by  a  miracle,  and  didst  crave  faith  given  freely, 
not  based  on  miracle.  Thou  didst  crave  for  free  love  and  not  the  base  rap- 
tures of  the  slave  before  the  might  that  has  overawed  him  forever.  But 
Thou  didst  think  too  highly  of  men  therein,  for  they  are  slaves  of  course, 
though  rebellious  by  nature.  Look  round  and  judge;  fifteen  centuries  have 
passed,  look  upon  them.  Whom  hast  Thou  raised  up  to  Thyself?  .  .  .  Thou 
may  est  indeed  point  with  pride  at  those  children  of  freedom,  of  free  love, 
of  free  and  splendid  sacrifice  for  Thy  name.  But  remember  that  they  were 
only  some  thousands;  and  what  of  the  rest?  .  .  .  Canst  Thou  have  simply 
come  to  the  elect  and  for  the  elect?  But  if  so,  it  is  a  mystery  and  we  cannot 
understand  it.  And  if  it  is  a  mystery,  we  too  have  a  right  to  preach  a  mys- 
tery, and  to  teach  them  that  it's  not  the  free  judgment  of  their  hearts,  not 
love  that  matters  but  a  mystery  which  they  must  follow  blindly,  even 
against  their  conscience.  So  we  have  done.  We  have  corrected  Thy  work 
and  have  founded  it  upon  a  miracle,  mystery  and  authority." 

Fedor  Dostoevski 


ed.  note:  The  above  is  taken  from  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  novel  was  written  in  1879.  The  speaker,  of  course,  is  Satan  and  the 
silent  person  is  Divine. 
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BEFORE  WHOM  YOU  STAND 


Throughout  many  centuries  of  Jewish  history  the  true  motivation  for 
prayer  was  not  "the  sense  of  being  at  home  in  the  universe"  but  the  sense 
of  not  being  at  home  in  the  universe.  We  could  not  but  experience  anxiety 
and  spiritual  homelessness  in  the  sight  of  so  much  suffering  and  evil,  in 
the  countless  examples  of  failure  to  live  up  to  the  will  of  God.  That  ex- 
perience gained  in  intensity  by  the  soul-stirring  awareness  that  God  him- 
self was  not  at  home  in  a  universe,  where  His  will  is  defied,  where  His 
kingship  is  denied.  The  Shechinah  is  in  exile,  the  world  is  corrupt,  the 
universe  itself  is  not  at  home.  . . . 

To  pray,  then,  means  to  bring  God  back  into  the  world,  to  establish 
His  kingship,  to  let  His  glory  prevail.  ... 

The  way  to  prayer  leads  through  acts  of  wonder  and  radical  amazement. 
...  It  is  moments  of  our  being  faced  with  the  mystery  of  living  and  dying, 
of  knowing  and  not-knowing,  of  love  and  the  inability  to  love  -  that  we 
pray,  that  we  address  ourselves  to  Him  who  is  beyond  the  mystery. . . . 

Praise  is  our  first  response.  Aflame  with  inability  to  say  what  His  pres- 
ence means,  we  can  only  sing,  we  can  only  utter  words  of  adoration. 

This  is  why  in  Jewish  liturgy  praise  rather  than  petition  ranks  foremost. 
It  is  the  more  profound  form,  for  it  involves  not  so  much  the  sense  of  one's 
own  dependence  and  privation  as  the  sense  of  God's  majesty  and  glory.  In 
praising  Him  all  that  is  specious,  all  that  is  false,  is  dispelled.  We  rise  to  a 
higher  level  of  living. 

Our  worship  is  humble;  our  superlatives  are  understatements. 

Abraham  J.  Heschel 


The  way  to  prayers  leads  through  acts  of  wonder . . . 
Our  worship  is  humble  . . . 
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LORD,  shall  we  not  bring  these  gifts  to  your  service? 
Shall  we  not  bring  to  Your  service  all  our  powers 
For  life,  for  dignity,  grace  and  order, 
And  intellectual  pleasures  of  the  senses? 
The  Lord  who  created  must  wish  us  to  create 
And  employ  our  creation  again  in  His  service 
Which  is  already  His  service  in  creating. 
For  Man  is  joined  spirit  and  body, 
And  therefore  must  serve  as  spirit  and  body. 
Visible  and  invisible,  two  worlds  meet  in  Man; 
Visible  and  invisible  must  meet  in  His  Temple; 
You  must  not  deny  the  body. 

Now  you  shall  see  the  Temple  completed: 
After  much  striving,  after  many  obstacles; 
For  the  work  of  creation  is  never  without  travail; 
The  formed  stone,  the  visible  crucifix, 
The  dressed  altar,  the  lifting  light, 

Light 

Light 

The  visible  reminder  of  Invisible  Light. 

T.  S.  Eliot 
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"The  hills  and  the  sea  and  the  earth  dance  ..." 
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"The  world  of  man  dances  in  laughter  and  tears"  -  Kabir 
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that  now  what  counts  is  the  truth, 

that  now  what  counts  is  life 

and  that  hand  in  hand 

we  will  all  work  for  what  life  really  is 


Thiago  de  Mello 


In  Love  and  Laughter 

Eileen  Bridgeo  almost  met  1971,  almost  but  not  quite  because  Our 
Father  called  her  to  eternal  life  just  as  we  entered  a  New  Year  in  time. 

Many  people  know  that  Sister  Bridgeo 
was  born  in  Woodstock,  N.B.;  that  she 
spent  all  her  religious  life  in  religious  edu- 
cation, all  of  it  in  Western  Canada.  There 
is  no  need  to  belabour  what  is  already 
known. 

It  is  right  to  pay  tribute  to  her  in  an  issue 
with  "celebration"  as  its  theme.  Because 
Eileen  celebrated  life  in  love  and  laughter. 
Probably  because  she  was  so  selfless  she  was 
able  to  celebrate,  accepting  the  good  with 
the  bad;  gaining  from  the  past  the  tremen- 
dous spirit  which  made  her  a  true  S.O.S. 
missionary;  expecting,  with  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, whatever  came  from  the  Hands  of  God. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  write  about  her  without  making  her  appear  Pollyanna- 
ish  -  which  she  wasn't.  She  seemed  to  have  no  hang-ups,  no  identity 
crises,  no  deep,  unfulfilled  personal  needs.  If  she  did  she  struggled  through 
them  good-humordly  because  she  did  not  appear  to  be  trying  to  find  her- 
self. Perhaps  that  was  the  secret  of  her  serenity:  she  had  found  Jesus,  she 
had  "come  to  serve"  Him.  That  was  what  He  wanted;  that  was  what  she 
wanted;  everything  else  was  of  minor  importance. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  not  grieve  a  little  for  one  so  full  of  both 
achievement  and  promise.  It  would  be  un-Christian  not  to  rejoice  in  her 
and  with  her  and  for  her. 

With  Sister  Bridgeo's  Mother,  brothers,  relatives  and  friends,  we  thank 
God  for  her  life,  short  in  years  but  long  in  love  and  laughter,  in  generous 
service  and  in  celebration. 

The  Editor 
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Bibliography  for  this  'Celebration'  Issue 


The  following  books  were  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  issue.  They  are  recommended  for  reading, 
if  you  have  never  done  so,  or  for  re-reading  if  you 
have.  Most  are  available  in  paperback. 

100  selected  poems,  e.  e.  cummings,  Grove  Press  Inc.,  New  York,  paperback. 

Please  Touch,  Edwin  M.  McMahon,  Peter  A.  Campbell,  Sheed  and  Ward,  New 
York,  1969,  paperback. 

Creative  Ministry,  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Doubleday  &  Co.  Inc.  (to  be  published 
soon). 

Prayers,  Poems  &  Songs,  Huub  Oosterhuis,  translated  by  David  Smith,  Herder 
and  Herder,  New  York,  1970,  cloth. 

The  Experience  of  Literature,  (for  the  poem  Miniver  Cheevy  by  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson),  a  Reader  with  commentaries  by  Lionel  Trilling,  Double- 
day  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  1967,  cloth. 

The  Lord  of  Confusion,  Ladislas  M.  Orsy,  s.F.,  Dimension  Books,  Denville, 
New  Jersey,  1970,  cloth. 

The  Brothers  Karamazov,  Fedor  Dostoevski,  any  edition. 

Man's  Quest  for  God,  Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1954,  paperback. 

Selected  Poems,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Faber  and  Faber  Limited,  London,  paperback. 

The  Family  of  Man,  Edward  Steichen,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
1955,  paperback. 

What  Counts  is  Life,  Thiago  de  Mello,  Geo.  A.  Pflaum,  Dayton,  Ohio,  paper- 
back. 
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A  Sister  of  Service 


is- 

A  MISSIONARY  SISTER 

working  in  the  field  at  home  which  means  the  missions  of 
Canada; 

working  in  Brazil; 

helping  those  who  most  need  help  to  live  fully  human  lives  so 
that  their  lives  may  be  attuned  to  the  divine,  for  - 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  IS  MAN  FULLY  ALIVE. 

To  become  an  Associate,  a  Perpetually  Committed  member  or  a 
co-member,  you  need : 

-  good  health,  emotional  stability,  the  desire  to  love  and  serve 
God  in  those  who  need  you  most; 

-  professional  or  vocational  training,  and 

-  you  should  be  between  2 1  and  35  years  of  age. 

//  you  rise  to  the  challenge  of  giving  your  life  or  some  part  of  it  to  the 
missionary  work  of  a  religious  catechist,  nurse,  teacher  or  social  worker 

Write  to: 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
10  Montcrest  Boulevard 
Toronto  279,  Ontario 


sisters^l  ofl*\service 


:acdonald  1*1  downik  limited 
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Magnificat 


My  whole  life  will  forever  reflect  the 
greatness  of  my  Lord. 

My  whole  person  lies  open  to  God,  my 
Saviour,  expanding  with  grateful  joy, 

While  with  unhoped  for  tenderness  he 
has  favoured  this  response  of  his 
willing  maid. 

Generations  both  now  and  to  come  will 
celebrate  this  unique  favour  of  his 
saving  love. 

For  the  Almighty  has  singled  me  out  to 
witness  his  saving  deeds. 

He  is  the  Holy  One,  who  bestows  his 
love  upon  all  who  are  open  to  him, 
to  everyone  and  to  each  one 
personally. 

Of  old  he  used  his  might  to  shame  the 
proud,  withdrawing  his  hand 
because  of  their  arrogance. 

Those  who  long  for  the  outpouring  of 
his  love  find  fulfillment  whereas 
the  self-satisfied  remain  in 
complete  frustration. 

At  this  present  moment,  his  faithful 
servant  Israel  has  received  full 
acceptance  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
blessing  for  all  men. 

Now  is  fulfilled  the  promise  given  to 
our  fathers,  to  Abraham  and  to 
his  children  without  end. 

Translated  from  the  Hebrew 

by  REVEREND  M.  CRAMER,  S.C.J. 


The  theme  of  this  issue  of  The  Field  at  Home  is  JOY 
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MEMO 


instead  of  Memo  this  editorial  or  attempt  at  one  should  be  called  The  Editor's 
Sad  Saga. 

Joy  seemed  to  be  a  good  theme  for  this  issue  since  joy  is  what  Christianity  is 
about.  I  hope  we  all  believe  this  because  Christians,  with  St.  Paul  as  a  notable 
exception,  don't  seem  to  write  about  it.  To  forestall  objections,  I  know  that 
Louis  Evely  has  a  book  whose  title  is  Joy.  But  that  is  part  of  the  sad  saga,  I 
couldn't  get  hold  of  it. 

By  the  time  I  had  acquired  enough  material  my  own  spirit  of  joy  had  been 
sadly  dampened.  I  was  scrutinizing  joy  with  a  slightly  jaundiced  eye.  But  at 
least  I  had  the  material,  or  most  of  it.  So  I  approached  the  weekend  with  great 
determination  that  the  job  would  be  done  by  Sunday  night.  It  was  a  nice 
thought. 

Saturday  -  sick  all  day  and  no  amount  of  joy  would  allow  me  to  work. 
Sunday  I  made  a  totally  unexpected  trip  to  Toronto.  As  far  as  joy  and  the 
field  at  home  were  concerned  it  had  been  a  lost  weekend. 

Monday  I  explained  to  our  printers,  Macdonald-Downie  Limited  in  Toronto. 
They  have  to  be  among  the  saints  who  walk  this  earth  and  they  owe  some  if 
not  all  their  sanctity  to  putting  up  with  me. 

Another  weekend  was  in  sight  with  the  promise  of  time  for  the  magazine. 
Then  two  little  rings  on  the  telephone  on  Friday  evening  changed  the  whole 
picture  to  Saturday  in  Toronto  and  a  good  portion  of  Sunday  at  a  meeting  in 
Ottawa. 

That,  my  friends,  is  how  it  has  been.  As  in  so  many  cases,  it  may  all  have 
been  for  the  good  of  this  particular  issue. 

Perhaps  it  is  good  that  what  has  been  assembled  on  joy  has  no  particular 
continuity;  that  it  gives  no  one  definition;  that  it  suggests  no  one  way  to  achieve 
joy.  Because  "He  is  risen"  is  the  source  of  all  our  joy  and  "He  is  risen"  should 
be  the  cornerstone  upon  which  we  build  and  rebuild  our  lives.  Since  we  are  all 
unique,  each  one  of  us  must  build  in  his  own  way.  But  the  cornerstone  is 
constant. 

It  may  be  that  as  we  read  these  pages  we  shall  glean  notions  of  joy  and  rea- 
sons for  joy  that  have  not  occurred  to  us  before.  Maybe  the  truth  of  Pope  Paul's 
statement,  "Christ  is  joy,  the  true  joy  of  the  world",  will  strike  some  of  us  for 
the  first  time. 
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from  the  editor's  desk 


In  the  Teacher's  Manual  for  the  Canadian  Catechism's  Grade  V  course  we 
read:  "  'We  know  that  famous  remark  of  the  German  philosopher  Nietzsche, 
who  suggested  to  Christians  that  they  look  a  little  more  'like  people  who  are 
saved'  ".  The  same  thought  recurs  in  one  of  Bernanos'  books,  where  an  un- 
believer is  looking  at  Christians  coming  out  of  Church  on  a  Sunday  morning: 
"So  you  are  in  the  state  of  grace!  Well,  it  certainly  isn't  evident!  What  have  you 
done  with  the  grace  of  God?  Shouldn't  you  radiate  joy?  Where  the  deuce  do 
you  hide  your  joy?"  . . . 

'How  have  we  managed  so  to  corrupt  the  joy  of  Christ's  message.  How  could 
we  have  forgotten  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  "Good  News",  the  message 
of  salvation?' 

Now  that  this  issue  is  complete  I  have  come  across  some  beautiful  thoughts 
on  joy,  which  completes,  in  a  way,  the  editor's  sad  saga  and  prompts  an  apology 
to  writers  whom  she  unknowingly  maligned. 

Peter  Berger  says,  "I  would  .  .  .  argue  that  humor,  like  childhood  and  play, 
can  be  seen  as  an  ultimately  religious  vindication  of  joy.  .  .  .  The  gestures  of 
the  clown  have  a  sacramental  dignity." 

But  the  final  word  must  go  to  our  old  friend,  G.  K.  Chesterton.  "Laughter 
has  something  in  it  in  common  with  the  ancient  winds  of  faith  and  inspiration; 
it  unfreezes  pride  and  unwinds  secrecy;  it  makes  men  forget  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  something  greater  than  themselves;  something  (as  the  common 
phrase  goes  about  a  joke)  that  they  cannot  resist." 

I  want  you  to  be  happy,  always  happy  in  the  Lord;  I  repeat, 
what  I  want  is  your  happiness.  Let  your  tolerance  be  evident 
to  everyone:  the  Lord  is  very  near.  There  is  no  need  to 
worry;  but  if  there  is  anything  you  need,  pray  for  it,  asking 
God  for  it  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  and  that  peace  of 
God,  which  is  so  much  greater  than  we  can  understand,  will 
guard  your  hearts  and  your  thoughts  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Phil.  4:4-7 
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The  need 
to  live 


 that  my  joy  gives  joy 

my  hope  gives  hope 

and 

that  i  can  communicate  in  some  silent  way 
the  spirit  living  in  me 
not  by  what  i  say 
but  how  i  say  it 

a  deep  concern 

a  way  of  listening 

to  the  faint  heart  beats 

of  your  existence  and  life 


in  each  of  us  there  is  a  need  to 

LIVE 

the  flowering  out  of  life 

the  thirst  for  beautiful  things 

the  feel  of  my  radiance 

in  joy 
in  hope 


JEAN  VANIER 
in  tears  of  silence 


That  I  can  communicate  in  some  silent  way  the  spirit 
living  in  me  . .  .a  deep  concern  . . . 
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The  kinship  of  heart  to  heart 


to  oleg  exile  was  full  of  laughter  and  elation,  and  for  that  the  Kadmins, 
an  old  couple  he  knew,  were  mainly  responsible.  The  husband,  Nikolai  Ivano- 
vich,  was  a  gynecologist  and  his  wife  was  called  Elena  Alexandrovna.  Whatever 
happened  to  the  exiled  Kadmins,  they  kept  saying,  "Isn't  that  fine?  Things  are 
so  much  better  than  they  used  to  be.  How  lucky  we  are  to  have  landed  in  such 
a  nice  part  of  the  world!" 

If  they  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  loaf  of  white  bread  -  how  wonderful!  If  they 
found  a  two- volume  edition  of  Puastovsky  in  the  bookshop  -  splendid!  There 
was  a  good  movie  on  at  the  Center  that  day  -  marvelous!  A  dental  technician 
had  arrived  to  provide  new  dentures  -  excellent!  Another  gynecologist  had 
been  sent  there  ...  an  exile  too  -  very  good!  .  .  .  Nicolai  Ivanovich  would  take 
care  of  the  general  practice.  There'd  be  less  money  but  more  peace  of  mind. 
And  the  sunsets  over  the  steppe,  orange,  pink,  flame-red,  crimson  and  purple  - 
superlative! . . . 

Their  fife  blossomed  into  steady  joy  on  the  day  they  bought  their  own 
tumble-down  mud  hut  with  kitchen  garden,  their  last  haven,  they  knew,  the  roof 
under  which  they  would  live  and  die.  .  .  .  They  had  no  furniture,  so  they  asked 
...  an  old  man  who  was  also  an  exile,  to  fix  them  an  adobe  platform  in  a 
corner,  which  became  their  conjugal  bed  -  beautifully  wide  and  comfortable! 
Perfect!  They  stuffed  a  big,  broad  sack  with  straw  and  sewed  it  up  for  a 
mattresss.  Next  they  ordered  a  table  from  Khomratovich,  a  round  one  into  the 
bargain.  .  .  .  Their  next  problem  was  to  get  hold  of  a  paraffin  lamp.  They 
wanted  a  glass  lamp,  not  a  tin  one,  with  a  tall  stand,  the  wick  had  to  have  ten 
strands,  not  seven,  and  they  insisted  on  spare  globes  too.  Since  no  such  lamp 
existed  in  Ush-Terek,  it  had  to  be  assembled  piecemeal,  each  part  brought  by 
kind  people  from  a  long  way  off.  Finally,  there  stood  the  lamp,  with  its  home- 
made shade,  on  the  round  table.  In  Ush-Terek  in  the  year  1954,  when  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  already  invented  and  people  were  chasing  after  standard 
lamps  in  the  capitals,  this  paraffin  lamp  on  the  round  homemade  table  trans- 
formed the  little  clay  hovel  into  a  luxurious  drawing  room  of  two  centuries  ago. 
What  a  triumph!  As  the  three  of  them  sat  around  it,  Elena  Alexandrovna  would 
remark  with  feeling,  "you  know,  Oleg,  life  is  so  good.  Apart  from  childhood, 
these  have  been  the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

And  obviously  she  was  right.  It  is  not  our  level  of  prosperity  that  makes  for 
happiness  but  the  kinship  of  heart  to  heart  and  the  way  we  look  at  the  world. 
Both  attitudes  lie  within  our  power,  so  that  a  man  is  happy  so  long  as  he 
chooses  to  be  happy,  and  no  one  can  stop  him. 

ALEXANDER  SOLZHENITSYN 

in  Cancer  Ward 
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It  is  not  our  level  of  prosperity  that  makes  for 
happiness  but  the  kinship  of  heart  to  heart . . . 
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COMIC  HOPE 


.  .  .  wolfgang  zucker  in  a  brilliant  essay  on  the  clown  says  that  in  a  world 
tending  toward  "absolute  mechanization"  and  faced  with  the  "myth  of  an  un- 
changing mechanism,"  the  clown,  once  nearly  lost  to  our  consciousness,  "be- 
comes necessary  again."  He  is  the  one  who  "affirms  by  denying." 

Zucker  is  right.  The  clown  does  affirm  by  denying.  But  in  denying  he  is  also 
affirming.  He  enables  us  to  laugh  at  our  failures  and  successes,  at  our  fears  and 
also  our  faith.  By  involving  us  in  his  denial  he  lures  us  into  affirming  after  all. 

If  playfulness  is  the  only  way  we  can  live  with  our  past,  laughter  enables  us 
to  live  with  the  future.  Laughter  of  course  can  be  strained,  cruel,  artificial  or 
merely  habitual.  It  can  mask  our  true  feelings.  But  where  it  is  real,  laughter  is 
the  voice  of  faith.  It  is  the  expression  not  only  of  our  ironic  confidence  and  our 
strange  joy,  but  also  of  our  recognition  that  there  is  no  "factual"  basis  for 
either.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Dante  reports  that  when  he  finally  arrived  in 
Paradise  after  his  arduous  climb  from  the  Inferno,  he  heard  the  choirs  of  angels 
singing  praises  to  the  Trinity  and,  he  says,  "mi  sembiana  un  riso  dell  universo" 
(it  seemed  like  the  laughter  of  the  universe) . 

The  laughter  of  the  universe  in  heaven?  Of  course.  In  hell  there  is  no  hope 
and  no  laughter,  according  to  Dante.  In  purgatory  there  is  no  laughter,  but 
there  is  hope.  In  heaven,  hope  is  no  longer  necessary  and  laughter  reigns. 

Comic  hope  is  the  mood  of  our  embryonic  religious  sensibility  today.  .  .  . 

This  sense  of  irrepressible  radical  hope  remains  alive  and  well,  in  the  comic. 
Its  Christ  is  the  painted  jester  whose  foolishness  is  wiser  than  wisdom.  Its 
church  meets  wherever  men  lift  festive  bowls  to  toast  joys  remembered  or  anti- 
cipated. Its  liturgy  is  the  exuberant  enactment  of  fantasy  before  the  eyes  of  a 
prosaic  world.  Its  God  is  the  often  unspoken  ground  for  refusing  to  be  cowed 
into  timidity  or  resignation  by  mere  facts. 

This  gift  of  comic  hope  is  not  something  on  which  religious  people  hold  a 
monopoly.  They  share  it  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  But  it  may  be  the 
special  responsibility  of  men  of  faith  to  nourish  this  gift,  to  celebrate  this  sense 
of  comic  hope,  and  to  demonstrate  it.  It  could  conceivably  disappear,  and 
where  laughter  and  hope  have  disappeared  man  has  ceased  to  be  man. 

HARVEY  COX 

in  The  Feast  of  Fools 
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. . .  the  clown,  once  nearly  lost  to  our  consciousness,  becomes 
necessary  again.  He  is  the  one  who  "affirms  by  denying." 

THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


"In  one  of  the  stars  I  shall  be  living.  In  one  of  them  I  shall  be 
laughing.  And  so  it  will  be  as  if  all  the  stars  were  laughing . . . 
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The  laughing  stars 


"the  thing  that  is  important  is  the  thing  that  is  not  seen  .  . 
"Yes,  I  know  . . ." 

"It  is  just  as  it  is  with  the  flower.  If  you  love  a  flower  that  lives  on  a  star,  it  is 
sweet  to  look  at  the  sky  at  night.  All  the  stars  are  a-bloom  with  flowers  .  .  ." 
"Yes,  I  know  . . ." 

"It  is  just  as  it  is  with  the  water.  Because  of  the  pulley,  and  the  rope,  what  you 
gave  me  to  drink  was  like  music.  You  remember  -  how  good  it  was." 
"Yes,  I  know  . . ." 

"And  at  night  you  will  look  up  at  the  stars.  Where  I  live  everything  is  so  small 
that  I  cannot  show  you  where  my  star  is  to  be  found.  It  is  better,  like  that.  My  star 
will  be  just  one  of  the  stars,  for  you.  And  so  you  will  love  to  watch  all  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  .  .  .  They  will  all  be  your  friends.  And  besides,  I  am  going  to  make 
you  a  present . . ." 

He  laughed  again. 

"Ah,  little  prince,  dear  little  prince!  I  love  to  hear  that  laughter!" 

"That  is  my  present.  Just  that.  It  will  be  as  it  was  when  we  drank  the  water  .  .  ." 

"What  are  you  trying  to  say?" 

"All  men  have  the  stars,"  he  answered,  "but  they  are  not  the  same  things  for 
different  people.  For  some,  who  are  travellers,  the  stars  are  guides.  For  others  they 
are  no  more  than  little  lights  in  the  sky.  For  others,  who  are  scholars,  they  are 
problems.  For  my  businessman  they  were  wealth.  But  all  these  stars  are  silent. 
You  -  you  alone  -  will  have  the  stars  as  no  one  else  has  them  -  " 

"What  are  you  trying  to  say?" 

"In  one  of  the  stars  I  shall  be  living.  In  one  of  them  I  shall  be  laughing.  And  so 
it  will  be  as  if  all  the  stars  were  laughing,  when  you  look  at  the  stars  at  night  .  .  . 
You  -  only  you  -  will  have  stars  that  can  laugh!" 

And  he  laughed  again. 

"And  when  your  sorrow  is  comforted  (time  soothes  all  sorrows)  you  will  be 
content  that  you  have  known  me.  You  will  always  be  my  friend.  You  will  want  to 
laugh  with  me.  And  you  will  sometimes  open  your  window,  so,  for  that  pleasure  .  .  . 
And  your  friends  will  be  properly  astonished  to  see  you  laughing  as  you  look  up 
at  the  sky!  Then  you  will  say  to  them,  'Yes,  the  stars  always  make  me  laugh!'  And 
they  will  think  you  are  crazy.  It  will  be  a  very  shabby  trick  that  I  shall  have  played 
on  you  . . ." 

And  he  laughed  again. 

"It  will  be  as  if,  in  place  of  the  stars,  I  had  given  you  a  great  number  of  little 
bells  that  know  how  to  laugh  . . ." 
And  he  laughed  again  . . . 

ANTOINE  DE  SAINT  EXUPERY 

in  The  Little  Prince 
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Iqw  ...  to  the  extent  that  we  (do)  fulfill  our  potentialities  as 

persons,  we  experience  the  profoundest  joy  to  which  the 
TllG  human  being  is  heir.  When  a  little  child  is  learning  to  walk  up 

■      r     steps  or  lift  a  box,  he  will  try  again  and  again,  getting  up  when 
y^^'  he  falls  down  and  starting  over  again.  And  finally  when  he 

|  jjp0  does  succeed,  he  laughs  with  gratification,  his  expression  of 

joy  in  his  own  powers.  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  quiet  joy  when  the  adolescent  can  use  his  newly  emerged 
power  for  the  first  time  to  gain  a  friend,  or  the  adult's  joy 
when  he  can  love,  plan  and  create.  Joy  is  the  affect  which 
comes  when  we  use  our  powers.  Joy,  rather  than  happiness,  is 
the  goal  of  life,  for  joy  is  the  emotion  which  accompanies  our 
fulfilling  our  nature  as  human  beings.  It  is  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  one's  own  identity  as  a  being  of  worth  and  dignity, 
who  is  able  to  affirm  his  being.  If  need  be,  against  all  other 
beings  and  the  whole  inorganic  world.  This  power  in  its  ideal 
form  is  shown  in  the  life  of  a  Socrates,  who  was  so  confident 
in  himself  and  his  values  that  he  could  take  his  being  con- 
demned to  death  not  as  a  defeat  but  as  a  greater  fulfillment 
than  compromising  his  beliefs.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  imply 
such  joy  is  only  for  the  heroic  and  the  outstanding;  it  is  as 
present  qualitatively  in  anyone's  act,  no  matter  how  inconspi- 
cuous, which  is  done  as  an  honest  and  responsible  expression 
of  his  own  powers. 

ROLLO  MAY 

in  Man's  Search  for  Himself 


Joy  is  based  on  the  experience  of  one's  own  identity  as  a  being 
of  worth  and  dignity,  who  is  able  to  affirm  his  being. 
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Joy  has  to  be 
awakened 
by  continual 
giving,  but 
this  demands 
self- 

forgetfulness, 
and  ultimately 
it  demands 
a  death  to 
self 
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The  mystery  of  Joy 


a  conflict  arises  within  each  of  us  from  the  fact  that 
our  desires  are  infinite,  whereas  our  ability  to  realize 
them  is  strictly  limited.  You  must  also  realize  that  you 
can  never  be  fully  happy  without  God,  who  alone  can 
satisfy  your  infinite  longing.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  hunger  for  happiness  which  each  one  of  us  experi- 
ences is  in  actuality  a  hunger  for  God.  Woe  to  the  self- 
satisfied  who  have  extinguished  the  flame  of  desire  for 
the  infinite  by  drowning  it  in  the  shallow  waters  of  finite 
pleasures.  Blessed  are  they  who  still  feel  the  gnawing  bite 
of  this  hunger.  Joy  has  to  be  awakened  by  continual 
giving,  but  this  demands  self-forgetfulness,  and  ultimate- 
ly it  demands  a  death  to  self.  Joy  is  nothing  less  than 
that  new  life  which  we  find  in  losing  the  old  life  of  sin. 
In  Christ  and  through  him  the  mystery  of  joy  is  made 
equivalent  to  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection.  Where  do 
you  stand  right  now  in  relation  to  Christ?  The  measure 
of  your  intimacy  with  him  is  exactly  the  measure  of  your 
joy.  The  life  of  God  is  pure  joy  precisely  because  it  is 
pure  giving.  God  is  joy  and  in  giving  yourself  to  God 
you  are  giving  yourself  to  joy. 

MICHEL  QUOIST 

in  The  Christian  Response 
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To  find  God 


God 

seeks  an  openhearted,  joyous 

Yes 

to  life 

with  all  its  ups  and  downs. 

This  God  WHO  loves  the  little  children, 

who  spoke  of  feasts, 

flowers  growing  in  the  fields, 

farmers  who  work  the  land, 

fishermen  who  fish  the  sea, 

"YES! 

COME  TO  ME." 
To  come, 

whether  in  liturgy  or  in  quiet  moments 

with  an  attitude  of  boredom 

with  no  idea  of  really  communicating  with 

a  PERSON 

makes  finding  Him 

impossible. 

An  open  heart 

that  knows  GOD  IS, 

that  comes  alive  to  the  challenge, 

the  VISION 

of  mankind  re-created 
and  his  part  with  it 
begins  a  journey  into  God 
that  will  never  end. 

ERNEST  LARSEN,  c.ss.r. 
in  Good  Old  Plastic  Jesus 
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. . .  God  Who  loves  the  little  children,  who  spoke  of 
feasts,  flowers  growing  in  the  fields,  farmers  who  work 
the  land,  fishermen  who  fish  the  sea  . . . 
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Being  happy  with  him  means  loving  as  he  loves,  helping 
he  helps,  giving  as  he  gives,  serving  as  he  serves. 

(Sister  Adva  Zampesi  and  Sister  Florence  Reagan) 
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On  Joy 


Joy  is  prayer  -  Joy  is  strength  -  Joy  is  love  -  Joy  is  a  net 
of  love  by  which  we  can  catch  souls.  God  loves  a 
cheerful  giver.  She  gives  most  who  gives  with  joy.  The 
best  way  to  show  our  gratitude  to  God  and  the  people  is 
to  accept  everything  with  joy.  A  joyful  heart  is  the 
normal  result  of  a  heart  burning  with  love.  Never  let 
anything  so  fill  you  with  sorrow  as  to  make  you  forget 
the  joy  of  Christ  Risen. 

We  all  long  for  heaven  where  God  is,  but  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  be  in  heaven  with  him  right  now  -  to  be 
happy  with  him  at  this  very  moment.  But  being  happy  with 
him  now  means: 

loving  as  he  loves, 

helping  as  he  helps, 

giving  as  he  gives, 

serving  as  he  serves, 

rescuing  as  he  rescues, 

being  with  him  twenty-four  hours, 

touching  him  in  his  distressing  disguise. 

from  SOMETHING  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  GOD  -  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta 
by  MALCOLM  MUGGERIDGE 
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Resurrection 


Universe 

and  every  universe  beyond, 
spin  and  blaze, 
whirl  and  dance, 
leap  and  laugh 
as  never  before. 


Let's  . . .  follow  him  . . .  down 
every  alley  of  our  town. . . . 
let's  have  him  come  to 
liberate  our  city  . . . 


Christ  has  smashed  death. 
He  has  liberated  the  world. 
He  has  freed  the  universe. 
You  and  I  and  everything 
are  free  again, 
new  again, 
alive  again. 

Let's  have  a  festival 
and  follow  him  across  the  skies, 
through  the  flames  of  heaven 
and  back  down  every  alley  of  our  town. 
There,  let's  have  him  come 
to  liberate  our  city, 
clean  up  the  mess 
and  start  all  over  again. 

You  conquered. 
Keep  on  fighting  through  us. 
You  arose. 
Keep  on  rising  in  us. 
You  celebrated. 
Keep  on  celebrating  with  us. 

You  happen. 
You  are  new. 
You  are  here. 

from  Interrobang 
by  NORMAN  C.  HABEL 
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It's  happened. 

It's  new. 

It's  here. 

The  liberation. 

The  victory. 

The  new  creation. 


Co-membership 
in  the 
Sisters  of 
Service 


all  congregations  of  religious  face  the 
staggering  problems  of  the  apostolate  in 
the  modern  world.  Perhaps  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  Christian  era 
when  the  world  had  greater  need  of  a 
Gospel  approach  to  the  solution  of  its 
problems.  For  religious  communities  two 
areas  of  concern  stand  out  in  bold  relief: 
the  need  to  adapt  an  often  centuries-old 
and  tradition-bound  mode  of  procedure 
to  today's  needs,  and  the  shortage  of 
women  and  man-power. 

Most  Communities  are  dealing  cour- 
ageously with  the  first  area  -  adaptation 
and  adjustment.  For  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice it  has  not  been  a  problem;  our  Com- 
munity was  built  on  flexibility  and  the 
process  of  change. 

The  second  area  of  concern  -  short- 
age of  personnel  -  is  more  difficult  to 
handle  because,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is 
outside  the  control  of  the  Communities. 
We  Sisters  of  Service  have  decided  upon 
Co-membership  as  a  possible  solution. 

A  Co-member  is  a  person,  man  or 
woman,  who  desires  to  be  associated 
with  the  mission  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 


in  the  contemporary  world  according  to 
her  (his)  talents  and  zeal.  Anyone  is 
eligible  who  is  committed  to  the  service 
of  God  in  man  as  expressed  in  the  works, 
values  and  ideals  of  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice; who  feels  a  close  personal  bond 
with  the  Community,  and  who  has  good 
health  and  emotional  stability.  There  is 
no  age  limit  but  the  person  must  be 
capable  of  self-support. 

The  advantages  of  co-membership  are 
that  both  the  individual  and  the  Institute 
gain  reciprocal  moral,  spiritual  and  psy- 
chological support. 

As  an  example  we  can  consider  the 
case  of  a  small  S.O.S.  mission  of  one, 
two  or  three  sisters.  Most  of  our  mis- 
sions have  no  more  than  three  sisters. 
Mary  Brown  feels  drawn  to  the  apostolic 
endeavours  of  the  S.O.S.  but  has  no  real 
desire  to  actually  become  a  religious.  As 
a  co-member,  Mary  encourages  the  sis- 
ters by  her  belief  in  and  sympathy  for 
the  goals  they  are  striving  to  achieve. 
She  may  both  live  and  work  with  the 
sisters.  Or,  she  may  live  with  them  and 
continue  her  own  work.  Or  she  may 
neither  live  nor  work  with  them.  What- 
ever the  arrangement,  she  will  know 
their  concern  and  hospitality;  she  will 
share  in  their  prayer  life  and  appropriate 
activities  in  whatever  way  is  feasible; 
she  will  receive  Community  communica- 
tions and  will  participate  in  decision- 
making at  both  the  local  and  national 
levels.  Her  only  expense,  as  regards  the 
Community,  will  be  room  and  board  if 
she  lives  in. 

Co-members  will  respond  to  one  an- 
other socially  as  single  men  and  women 
normally  do.  Married  couples  are  also 
eligible. 

Our  first  co-member  is  Miss  Sadie 
MacKinnon  who  is  in  Brazil  working 
with  our  sisters  at  Casa  Nova. 
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SOS-o-gramme . . . 

from  here  and  there 


New  Trends  in  the  SOS  Apostolate 
Religious  Correspondence 
School  Program 

Because  of  the  decrease  in  enrollment  in 
the  Correspondence  Schools  of  both  Ed- 
monton and  Regina  during  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  decided  to  amalgamate 
these  two  offices  in  our  Regina  house. 
One  of  the  factors  in  this  decision  was 
the  desire  to  extend  this  service  beyond 
diocesan  boundaries,  to  offer  a  national 
service  to  any  diocese  or  area  in  Canada 
needing  this  type  of  religious  instruction. 

The  plan  was  discussed  with  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Office  of 
Religious  Education  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Conference,  Father  Martin 
Jeffery.  Because  we  are  offering  this  ser- 
vice on  a  national  level  it  was  considered 
important  and  necessary  that  we  work 
in  cooperation  with  and  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  National  Office.  Father 
Jeffery  is  enthusiastic  about  the  plan  as 
is  the  President  of  the  Office,  Bishop 
W.  E.  Doyle  of  Nelson. 

The  National  Office  of  the  CCC  in 
Ottawa  has  been  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  development  of  Cor- 
respondence lessons  based  on  the  Cana- 
dian Catechism.  A  pilot  project  of  this 
series  for  Grades  I  and  II  has  been  in 
operation  in  Regina  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Office. 

Future  plans  for  this  apostolate  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  development  of  further  courses 
in  the  Canadian  Catechism; 

2.  The  possibility  of  adult  education  by 
correspondence; 


3.  Involving  members  of  other  Religious 
Communities; 

4.  Developing  diocesan  and  parochial 
responsibility  for  correspondence 
programs. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  approach  it 
was  felt  necessary  that  a  person  with 
theological  and  catechetical  background 
should  be  appointed  as  Principal  of  the 
Correspondence  School.  Since  we  do  not 
have  a  sister  presently  available,  Sister 
Margaret  Denis  will  act  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  Correspondence  School  and 
the  National  Office  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  Sister  Denis 
will  be  based  in  Toronto  and  will  be 
available  for  consultation  with  the  Cor- 
respondence School  staff  in  Regina. 

The  Montreal  Program 

There  has  been  an  interesting  develop- 
ment in  program  in  the  Montreal  resi- 
dence. The  Sisters  have  been  working 
with  social  workers  from  several  Mont- 
real hospitals:  Reddy  Memorial,  Dou- 
glas, Jewish  General  and  Allan  Memo- 
rial Institute. 

The  trend  in  Quebec  is  toward  area 
services  through  which  the  social  ser- 
vices are  coordinated  in  areas  rather 
than  spread  throughout  a  city  like 
Montreal. 

In  order  to  properly  assess  the  worth 
of  the  new  program  the  sisters  requested 
an  evaluation  from  the  various  hospital 
social  service  departments  with  which 
they  work.  The  response  was  totally 
positive  as  the  following  letter  demon- 
strates : 
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Dear  Sister  Fitzpatrick, 

Please  pardon  my  delay  in  sending 
you  my  comments  on  why  the  Allan 
Memorial  Institute  became  interested  in 
working  more  closely  with  you  and  your 
residence. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Quebec 
Government  undertook  a  study  of  the 
medical  and  social  welfare  services  in 
the  form  of  a  provincial  commission  - 
the  Castonguay  Commission.  On  the 
basis  of  its  findings  the  Government 
established  a  policy  of  regionalization 
which  meant  that  every  hospital  in 
Montreal  was  assigned  a  specific  geo- 
graphical area  of  responsibility.  As  a 
result  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  Allan  Memorial  began  to  explore 
and  familiarize  itself  with  the  many 
agencies  and  institutions  in  their  sector 
with  the  goal  of  developing  more  mean- 
ingful cooperative  relationships.  We 
wished  to  understand  and  learn  about 
the  problems  and  practices  of  com- 
munity agencies  as  well  as  to  share  our 
problems  and  approaches.  Our  feeling 
was  that  by  understanding  one  another 
better  we  could  each  use  the  other's 
services  more  effectively  in  serving 
people  in  need. 

Consequently  as  the  social  worker  at- 
tached to  the  adolescent  treatment  unit 
of  the  Allan  Memorial,  I  became  inter- 
ested in  knowing  about  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  youth  served  by  the  Sisters 
of  Service  and  in  exploring  avenues  of 
greater  cooperation. 

This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  group 
in  the  residence  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  girls  living  in  residence  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  together  weekly  to  dis- 
cuss personal  and  social  problems.  An 
average  of  eight  girls  attended  regularly 
and  after  a  few  months  the  group  reach- 
ed the  consensus  that  an  activity  or  in- 
terest rather  than  a  discussion  group 
would  be  more  satisfying.  The  group- 
work  expertise  and  interests  of  a  BSW 
student  were  enlisted  and  she  became 
the  leader  of  the  group.  The  girls  plan 
a  weekly  program  under  the  guidance  of 


the  leader  which  can  include  a  sports 
activity,  a  movie  followed  by  discussion, 
a  talk  on  beauty  aids,  etc.  I  think  per- 
haps that  in  the  near  future  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  offer  the  girls  an  experi- 
ence in  both  kinds  of  groups,  i.e.  an 
activity  as  well  as  a  discussion  group. 

I  greatly  value  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  my  involvement  with  the 
Sisters  of  Service  has  furnished  me.  It 
has  been  most  thought-provoking  in 
stimulating  ideas  about  how  one  can 
enhance  the  search  for  independence  and 
maturity  by  young  girls  living  away  from 
their  families. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
plan  to  join  one  of  Molly's  groups  in  the 
next  weeks  and  then  perhaps  the  three 
of  us  can  get  together  and  evaluate  the 
program  and  plan  further. 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  FRAIDIE  MARTZ,  PSW 

Graduations 

For  a  small  Community  we  have  a  large 
number  of  graduates  this  year.  To  all  of 
these  sisters  we  offer  our  sincere  congra- 
tulations: 

Sister  Mary  Corke,  University  of 
Windsor;  Sister  Eileen  Gallagher,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia;  Sister  Mari- 
lyn Gillespie,  University  of  Alberta; 
Sister  Ann  Johnson,  Ryerson  Polytech- 
nical  Institute;  Sister  Florence  Kelly,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University;  Sister  Hilda 
Lunney,  Quo  Vadis  School  of  Nursing; 
Sister  Marilyn  MacDonald,  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute;  Sister  Margaret 
Murphy,  Brandon  University;  Sister 
Barbara  Kowalski,  Stratford  Teachers' 
College;  Sister  Sylvie  Nachtegaele,  Re- 
gistered Nurse's  Assistant;  Sister  Rita 
Patenaude,  Social  Work. 


May  the  God  of  hope  bring  you  such 
joy  and  peace  in  your  faith  that  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  remove 
all  bonds  to  hope.        Romans  15:13 
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Go  out  in  Joy 

For  you  shall  go  out  in  joy, 

and  be  led  forth  in  peace; 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  before  you 

shall  break  forth  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 

shall  clap  their  hands. 
Instead  of  the  thorn 

shall  come  up  the  cypress; 
instead  of  the  brier 

shall  come  up  the  myrtle; 
and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  memorial, 

for  an  everlasting  sign 
which  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

Isaiah  55: 12-13 
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A  Sister  of  Service 

Is  - 

A  MISSIONARY  SISTER 

working  in  The  Field  at  Home  which  means  the  missions 
of  Canada; 

working  in  Brazil; 

helping  those  who  most  need  help  to  live  fully  human  lives  so 
that  their  lives  may  be  attuned  to  the  divine,  for  - 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  IS  MAN  FULLY  ALIVE. 

To  become  an  Associate,  a  Perpetually  Committed  member  or  a 
co-member,  you  need: 

-  good  health,  emotional  stability,  the  desire  to  love  and  serve 
God  in  those  who  need  you  most; 

-  professional  or  vocational  training,  and 

-  you  should  be  between  21  and  35  years  of  age. 

//  you  rise  to  the  challenge  of  giving  your  life  or  some  part  of  it  to  the 
missionary  work  of  a  religious  catechist,  nurse,  teacher  or  social  worker 

Write  to: 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
10  Montcrest  Boulevard 
Toronto  279,  Ontario 


S0S 


sist      I  of  IV  service 


MACDONALD   W  DOWNIE  LIMITED 
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If  you 

want  peace, 

work 

for  justice 

Pope  Paul  VI 
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How  blest  are  those  who  know  their  need  of  God; 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs. 
How  blest  are  the  sorrowful; 

they  shall  find  consolation. 
How  blest  are  those  of  a  gentle  spirit; 

they  shall  have  the  earth  for  their  possession. 
How  blest  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  to  see  right  prevail; 

they  shall  be  satisfied. 
How  blest  are  those  who  show  mercy; 

mercy  shall  be  shown  to  them. 
How  blest  are  those  whose  hearts  are  pure; 

they  shall  see  God. 
How  blest  are  the  peacemakers; 

God  shall  call  them  his  sons. 
How  blest  are  those  who  have  suffered  persecution  for  the  cause  of  right; 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs. 


You  are  light  for  all  the  world.  A  town  that  stands  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hidden. 
When  a  lamp  is  lit,  it  is  not  put  under  the  meal-tub,  but  on  the  lamp  stand, 
where  it  gives  light  to  everyone  in  the  house.  And  you,  like  the  lamp,  must 
shed  light  among  your  fellows,  so  that,  when  they  see  the  good  you  do,  they 
may  give  praise  to  your  Father  in  heaven. 

matt.  5,  3-11;  14-16 
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MEMO 


The  Liberation  of  Men  and  Nations 

justice  is  increasingly  the  subject  of  dialogue,  discussion,  seminars, 
workshops.  Justice  is  one  of  the  two  principal  agenda  items  for  the  October 
Synod  of  Bishops  in  Rome.  Justice  is  in  the  air  -  and  that  could  be  the 
trouble.  It  is  in  the  air  where  it  cannot  accomplish  much  for  anyone,  least 
of  all  for  those  most  in  need  of  justice. 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  said,  "If  you  want  peace,  work  for  justice".  How? 
We  are  devoting  this  issue  of  the  field  at  home  almost  entirely  to  a 
working  paper  titled  "The  Liberation  of  Men  and  Nations"  which  was 
prepared  for  the  Interamerican  Bishops'  meeting  in  Mexico  City,  May 
1971.  Unfortunately  space  does  not  permit  our  reproducing  the  entire 
paper.  We  have  omitted  the  section  on  the  specific  problems  of  Latin 
America  but  it  will  be  reproduced  in  our  next  issue. 

Four  documents  figured  prominently  in  the  preparation  of  this  working 
paper:  The  Papal  encyclicals  Mater  et  Magistra  and  Pacem  in  Terris  of 
Pope  John  XXIII,  Populorum  Progressio  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  the 
Vatican  II  document  on  The  Church  in  the  Modern  World. 

The  working  paper  is  "a  preliminary  interpretation  of  the  new  stage  of 
history  .  .  ."  and  "examines  the  single  vocation  of  man  and  the  mission  of 
the  Church  in  terms  of  what  is  perceived  to  be  true  liberation  and  authentic 
development".  The  Liberation  of  Men  and  Nations  turns  a  Christian 
searchlight  on  man  himself,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  doubts,  his  ambiguities. 

We  feel  that  this  paper  should  be  taken  seriously.  As  Christians  we  must 
be  concerned  about  our  brothers.  We  must  struggle  to  emerge  from  the 
cocoons  of  individualism,  parochialism  and  nationalism  in  which  we  tend 
to  insulate  ourselves  from  the  world.  We  must  accept  our  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  millions  of  our  brothers,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  are  not  free 
because  they  lack  what  is  necessary  for  their  full  development  as  men. 
This  is  what  justice  is  about  -  human  freedom  and  development.  "If  you 
want  peace,  work  for  justice"  says  Pope  Paul.  "Finally",  as  Robert  Bolt 
has  St.  Thomas  More  say  in  A  Man  for  All  Seasons,  "it  is  a  matter  of 
love". 


Whither  the  S.O.S.? 

That  question  is  being  asked  in  many  contexts  about  religious  today.  Here 
it  has  a  spatial  connotation.  To  be  specific,  Sisters  of  Service  are  on  the 
move  in  new  directions  this  September. 
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from  the  editor's  desk 


Sister  Mary  McDougall  leaves  High  Level,  Alberta  to  be  the  first  S.O.S. 
in  Labrador  at  Northwest  River. 

Sister  Clare  Gilmour  who  has  been  teaching  at  Gimli,  Manitoba  will 
introduce  the  S.O.S.  to  The  Pas,  Manitoba. 

Sister  Margaret  Murphy  will  chalk  up  a  first  by  joining  the  teaching 
staff  at  Canadian  Forces  Base,  Camp  Shilo,  Manitoba. 

Sisters  Marilyn  Gillespie,  Anita  Hartmann  and  Patricia  Flynn  will  be 
teaching  at  Churchill,  Manitoba  -  another  new  venture. 

Pictures,  what?  No  pictures? 

In  recent  years  the  field  at  home  has  become  quite  pictorial.  We  be- 
lieve pictures  add  interest  and  illustrate  points  to  be  made.  But  this  time. .  . 

Well,  the  National  Film  Board  still-photo  library  is  the  source  of  most 
of  our  pictures.  But  the  photo  library  is  being  taken  over  by  Information 
Canada  and  during  the  process  is  not  available  to  the  public  including 
your  editor. 

To  avoid  monotony  we  have  broken  the  main  text  in  this  issue  by  means 
of  intervals  and  just  two  pictures.  We  believe  the  article  on  Sister  Renaud 
should  prove  an  apt  illustration  of  justice  and  love  in  practice. 


".  .  .  perhaps  the  role  of  the  Church  and  its  leaders  -  whether  official  or  charis- 
matic -  is  not  so  much  to  initiate  'actions'  as  to  articulate  and  make  operative 
Christian  key-images  in  reading  social  situations.  If  so,  then  the  Church's 
teachers  have  precisely  this  task,  to  make  clearer  the  connection  between 
Gospel  and  social  criticism.  And  if  this  task  seems  too  negative,  too  critical, 
too  much  concentrated  on  society's  shortcomings,  then  it  might  be  recalled  that 
the  summary  of  the  Good  News  included  one  command:  Repent.  Perhaps 
Canadians  -  successful,  rich,  smug  and  self-righteous  -  must  be  'convinced 
of  sin'  in  order  to  hear  the  Good  News. 

This  call  to  repent  much  always  be  heard  as  an  invitation  to  hope.  It  opens 
a  new  vista  on  human  fulfillment.  For  we  have  been  liberated  from  sin,  from 
petty  self-interest,  from  short-run  'rationality'.  A  life  of  peace  and  harmony, 
attained  in  freedom,  enjoyed  in  dignity,  is  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom,  as  it 
comes." 
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A  matter  of  love 


. . .  If  we  lived  in  a  state  where 

virtue  was  profitable, 

common  sense  would  make  us  good, 

and  greed  would  make  us  saintly. 

And  we'd  live  like  animals  or  angels 

in  the  happy  land  that  needs  no  heroes.- 

But  since  in  fact  we  see  that  avarice, 

anger,  envy,  pride,  sloth, 

lust  and  stupidity  commonly  profit  far  beyond 

humility,  chastity,  fortitude,  justice  and  thought, 

and  have  to  choose,  to  be  human  at  all  . . . 

why  when  perhaps  we  must  stand  fast  a  little 

-  even  at  the  risk  of  being  heroes. 


. .  .  it  isn't  a  matter  of  reason; 
finally  it's  a  matter  of  love. 


ROBERT  BOLT 

in  A  Man  For  All  Seasons 
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The  Liberation 

of  Men  and  Nations 


The  revised  text  of  a  working-paper  prepared  for  the  Interamerican 
Bishops'  Meeting  in  Mexico  City,  May  1 8-2 1 , 1 97 1 ,  by : 

Rev.  William  F.  Ryan,  S.J.,  Executive  Director,  Centre  of 
Concern,  Washington,  D.C.  and 

Rev.  Joseph  Komonchuk,  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Yonkers,  New  York  in  collaboration  with 
Grant  Maxwell  and  Rev.  Patrick  Kerans,  S.J.,  Co-Directors, 
Social  Action  Office,  Canadian  Catholic  Conference,  Ottawa. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Interamerican  Bishops'  meeting  that  this 
paper,  after  some  revisions,  should  be  circulated.  The  revised  text  is 
being  circulated  in  North  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  Justice  and  Peace  Commissions. 

. . .  there  appears  the  dichotomy  of  a  world  that  is  at  once 
powerful  and  weak,  capable  of  doing  what  is  noble  and 
what  is  base,  disposed  to  freedom  and  slavery,  progress 
and  decline,  brotherhood  and  hatred.  Man  is  growing  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  forces  he  has  unleashed  are  in 
his  own  hands  and  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  control  them  or 
be  enslaved  by  them.  This  is  the  modern  dilemma. 

Constitution  on  The  Church  in  the  Modern  World  - 
Vatican  II 
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The  Liberation 

of  Men  and  Nations 


Some  Signs  of  the  Times 


We  must  get  used  to  thinking  of  man  in  a  new  way;  and  in  a  new  way 
also  of  man's  life  in  common;  with  a  new  manner  too  of  conceiving  the 
paths  of  history  and  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

paul  vi,  Address  to  the  UN,  1965 


Man  is  responsible  for  history 

Scrutinizing  the  signs  of  the  times  Vatican  II  discerns  "the  birth  of  a 
new  humanism  where  man  is  defined  before  all  else  by  his  responsibili- 
ties to  his  brothers  and  to  history".  The  Council  Fathers  observed  that 
through  science  and  technology  contemporary  man  "now  produces  by 
his  own  enterprise  many  things  which  in  former  times  he  sought  from 
heavenly  powers",  or  else  despaired  of  ever  attaining.  Man  today 
resembles  "the  growing  son"  becoming  adult;  he  has  new  capacities  if 
not  yet  the  experience  and  wisdom  to  apply  them  efficaciously. 

Having  entered  this  new  stage  of  history,  pilgrim  man  is  beginning 
to  see  that  he  lives  in  one  world  were  scattered,  diverse  peoples  must 
learn  to  live  as  one  people.  From  outer  space  the  pioneering  astronauts 
saw  a  planet  without  national  boundaries  -  a  good  earth  on  which, 
perhaps  alone  in  the  universe,  the  miracle  of  higher  life  exists.  Modern 
man  sees  that  he  must  resolutely  choose  life  if  his  responsibility  for 
history  is  not  to  end  with  a  sudden  holocaust  or  a  choking  whimper. 
Somehow  and  soon,  he  must  move  beyond  nationalism  and  narrow 
concepts  of  sovereignty  to  begin  to  fashion  a  global  community.  As  the 
1970  World  Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace  said: 
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.  .  .  the  point  of  departure  for  any  serious  effort  in  the  human  enter- 
prise -  educational,  cultural,  social,  and  religious  -  is  a  solemn  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  men  and  all  their  works  are  now  united  in  one 
destiny.  We  live  or  die  together.  We  can  continue  to  drift  toward  a 
common  doom  or  we  can  engage  together  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

Man  is  not  alone 

Yet  mankind  supposedly  "come  of  age"  is  at  best  an  ambiguous  creature, 
and  so  are  his  social  structures  and  systems.  Human  sinfulness  and 
institutional  limitations  impede  and  sometimes  reverse  the  slow  advance 
towards  global  community.  Expectations  are  frustrated  and  in  many 
places  justice  is  denied.  So  there  is  a  bitter  harvest  of  dissension,  conflict, 
revolt,  repression,  despair.  Renegade  terrorism  and  systematic  suppres- 
sion typify  this  time  of  troubles. 

But  ambiguous  man  is  not  alone.  To  every  age  the  good  news  is 
announced  that  God  is  among  men  "making  the  whole  of  creation 
new".  He  calls  each  generation  -  and  perhaps  this  generation  in  a 
special  way  -  to  free  itself  from  age-old  slaveries,  to  strive  towards  that 
fullness  of  life  which  is  willed  by  the  Father.  In  this  steadfast  hope, 
pastoral  leaders  have  been  attempting  to  situate  today's  new  humanism 
in  a  Christian  perspective.  In  the  words  of  Paul  VI,  "What  must  be 
aimed  at  is  complete  humanism  .  .  .  the  integral  development  of  the 
whole  man  and  of  all  men". 

Christians  hold  that  the  chains  of  individual  and  social  bondage  can 
be  broken,  as  they  were  for  the  Israelites  under  the  Pharoahs.  As 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  and  emphasized  anew  by  Vatican  II  and 
Paul  VI,  the  Church  believes  that,  by  responding  to  the  Spirit,  the 
human  family  can  learn  to  share  goods  and  power  as  responsible 
stewards  of  the  Father: 

God  destined  the  earth  and  everything  it  contains  for  the  use  of 
every  man  and  all  peoples  so  that  all  created  things  would  be  shared 
fairly  by  all  mankind. 

It  is  within  this  vision  of  human  dignity,  personal  rights  and  social 
responsibilities  that  the  Church  assesses  the  popular  concepts  of  "devel- 
opment" and  "liberation". 


This  working  paper,  a  preliminary  interpretation  of  the  new  stage  of 
history  described  above,  examines  the  single  vocation  of  man  and  the 
mission  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  what  is  perceived  to  be  true  liberation 
and  authentic  development.  This  examination  is  made  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  contribute  not  only  to  a  heightened  social  consciousness  in  the 
Americas,  but  also  to  the  deliberations  of  the  1971  Roman  Synod  on  the 
subject  of  "Justice  in  the  World". 
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Interval 


The  absolutely  self-sufficient  man  needing  no  one  outside  himself  is,  in 
reality,  inconceivable.  If  you  want  to  make  a  success  of  your  life  you 
have  to  open  the  doors  of  your  personality  freely  and  unreservedly  to 
the  God  who  in  his  great  love  is  not  content  simply  to  create  you  but 
desires  as  well  to  become  one  with  you  in  your  life,  transforming  that 
life  through  the  gift  of  his  own  life.  You  should  never  think  of  yourself 
as  an  island  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  for  you  are  inevitably  related 
to  all  men  and  you  must  become  one  with  them  through  the  free  gift 
of  your  love  if  you  would  achieve  fulfilment. 

Only  the  saint  is  the  totally  fulfilled  man  for,  set  free  from  the 
bondage  of  self,  he  is  able  to  welcome  into  his  life  both  God  and  his 
brothers. 


To  encounter  others  you  first  have  to  see  them:  that  means  you  have  to  open  your 
eyes!  To  be  able  to  welcome  others  into  your  life,  you  first  must  have  room  in  your 
life  for  them:  that  means  you  have  to  empty  yourself!  To  be  able  to  become  one 
with  others  you  have  to  get  out  of  yourself:  that  means  you  have  to  learn  self- 
forgetfulness  and  generosity!  You  have  to  become  one  with  those  who  do  not  form 
your  circle  of  acquaintances  in  a  spiritual  way:  you  have  to  meet  them  by  learning 
about  their  lives  and  problems,  you  have  to  carry  them  in  your  heart  through  love. 

MICHEL  QUOIST 

in  The  Christian  Response 
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Man's  single  calling 
and  the  Church's  Mission 


Man's  Total  Vocation 


Grace  fulfills  nature  -  Personal 

Authentic  Catholic  tradition  has  always  resisted  tendencies  to  separate 
human  enterprise  from  the  divine.  Creation  and  redemption,  nature  and 
grace  are  complementary,  not  competitive.  In  biblical  language,  man  is 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  In  the  well-known  statement  of 
St.  Irenaeus,  "The  glory  of  God  is  a  living  man;  and  the  life  of  man  is 
the  sight  of  God".  God's  will  for  each  person  is  fulfillment  through 
human  efforts,  rooted  in  the  enabling  gifts  of  grace. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  New  Man  who  conquers  all  human  limitations,  sin 
and  death.  His  humanity  was  not  diminished  by  his  total  unity  with  the 
Father.  Through  free  obedience  to  his  Father  and  total  service  to  people, 
Jesus  was  perfected  in  a  way  that  at  once  fulfilled  and  transcended  the 
deepest  desires  of  human  nature.  Similarly,  the  individual's  justification 
in  Christ  puts  to  death  the  "old  man"  of  sin;  while  all  that  is  genuinely 
human  is  enhanced  by  the  Spirit's  gifts  of  creativity  and  generosity.  In 
the  Spirit,  man  surpasses  himself.  However,  the  Spirit's  work  in  man  - 
his  justification  -  is  not  accomplished  once  and  for  all. 

Each  Christian  must  hope  and  strive  for  a  full  response  to  the  Spirit 
in  all  dimensions  of  his  life.  For  the  Spirit  is  the  dynamic  pledge  of  that 
future  when  man  becomes  fully  and  transcendently  human  through  full 
conformity  to  Christ. 

Grace  fulfills  nature  -  Social 

In  the  context  of  mankind's  responsibility  for  history,  it  is  of  particular 
importance  to  relate  "transcendent  humanism"  to  social  structures  and 
systems.  Despite  mistakes  and  sinful  lapses,  the  world  society  is  also 
"taking  slow  but  sure  steps  towards  its  Creator".  The  Scriptures  speak  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  at  once  the  final  perfection  of  his  handiwork 
and  the  fulfillment  of  men's  strivings.  The  Kingdom  begins  to  be  realized 
wherever  the  poor  and  weak  experience  justice  and  peace  (Lk.  7:22-23). 
A  global  community  which  promotes  "the  good  of  every  man  and  of 
the  whole  man"  is  God's  purpose  and  humanity's  desire.  As  with  the 
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individual,  so  the  whole  human  community  hopes  and  works  for  that 
"mature  manhood  which  is  measured  by  nothing  less  than  the  full  stature 
of  Christ"  (Eph.  4:13). 

Man  makes  men  and  society 

For  each  individual  person  there  is  always  more  to  know,  more  to  love, 
more  to  do,  and  so  more  for  him  to  become.  But  no  one  makes  this  long 
quest  for  self-fulfillment  alone.  Each  fashions  his  own  history  in  colla- 
boration with  others  through  the  many  relationships,  structures  and 
institutions  which  comprise  human  society.  Since  social  orders  and  his- 
tory are  made  by  men,  they  are  neither  "neutral"  nor  "value  free". 
Rather,  they  express  what  men  find  meaningful  and  valuable  in  life;  they 
offer  clues  to  whether  men's  social  relationships  are  in  harmony  with 
divine  purpose. 

Society  shapes  men 

While  man  makes  society,  society  also  makes  man.  Every  person  is  cul- 
turally conditioned  by  his  time  and  place.  Granted,  whatever  his  social 
situation,  each  has  an  essential  freedom  before  God  to  say  Yes  or  No 
to  grace.  But  the  range  of  concrete  opportunities  to  exercise  this  freedom 
varies  enormously  according  to  economic,  political,  social  and  cultural 
situations.  In  fact  for  much  of  entrapped  humanity  today,  "freedom"  is 
an  empty  word. 

Human  development  can  be  defined  as  the  widening  of  people's 
effective  freedom  in  society.  It  is  a  matter  of  providing  social  conditions 
which  liberate  men  to  seek  integral  development  as  persons.  As  the 
Interamerican  Bishops'  Conference  said  at  Miami: 
Liberation  in  its  broadest  meaning  is  the  process  of  freeing  man  from 
all  that  prevents  him  from  developing  his  potentialities  and  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  person  who  is  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Ambivalence  of  growth 

While  human  development  is  God's  purpose,  Christians  also  acknow- 
ledge that  "all  growth  is  ambivalent".  Integral  development  is  man's 
total  vocation,  but  man,  both  individually  and  socially,  falls  short  of  this 
calling.  Seen  in  this  perspective,  individual  sin  is  the  failure  to  develop 
as  fully  as  possible  through  the  responsible  use  of  intelligence  and  free- 
dom, enabled  by  grace.  The  person  who  is  complacent  about  his  present 
state  stops  learning,  changing,  growing.  When  he  becomes  a  willing 
prisoner  of  this  incomplete  state,  he  fails  to  develop  integrally,  and 
ceases  to  respond  to  God's  call. 

This  individual  failing  carries  over  into  the  social  order.  Structures 
and  systems,  the  ambiguous  creations  of  ambiguous  men,  embody  man- 
kind's collective  failures  and  sinfulness.  At  times,  for  example,  social 
development  is  unbalanced  or  it  is  not  even  given  a  start.  Or  again,  the 
status  quo  is  idolized  and  all  social  reform  becomes  the  object  of  suspi- 
cion. In  both  cases,  the  sins  of  one  generation  become  the  inhibiting 
conditions  of  the  next.  Development  always  stands  in  need  of  liberation. 
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The  Church's  Liberating  Mission 


The  Church  as  herald 

If  sin  imprisons,  redemption  liberates.  The  Gospel  announces  men's  liberation  from 
the  slavery  of  sin  and  death,  freedom  from  the  domination  of  personal  selfishness 
and  institutionalized  "principalities  and  powers".  To  each  generation  the  Church  is 
to  be  the  herald  of  this  good  news : 

In  its  deepest  and  richest  biblical  sense  we  see  liberation  as  being  intimately  related 
to  the  Paschal  mystery  of  death  and  resurrection  in  Christ.  In  this  sense  .  .  .  the  one 
and  only  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  offer  the  whole  man  and  all  men  an  integral 
salvation. 
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If  "Jesus  Christ  is  what  God  means  by  man",  then  the  Church  is  meant  to  become 
what  God  means  by  human  community.  By  word  and  deed,  the  Christian  people  are 
called  to  reveal  liberating  ways  of  living  and  building  history  -  witnessing  to  the 
creative  options  of  faith  in  place  of  doubt,  hope  instead  of  despair,  love  in  place  of 
hate.  This  mode  of  life  liberates  and  transforms  persons  and  also  in  time,  whole 
societies.  Suffering  humanity  still  expects,  as  even  criticism  of  the  Church  indicates, 
the  Christian  people  to  be  credible  heralds  -  living  out  in  their  persons  and  in  com- 
munity, in  their  structures  and  policies,  this  good  news  of  liberation. 

Social  prophet  and  catalyst 

In  the  midst  of  men  God  summons  the  Church  to  be  a  social  prophet  and  catalyst  - 
protesting  every  injustice,  offering  reasons  to  hope  and  motives  to  serve.  In  every 
culture,  the  Christian  people  ought  to  exert  a  countervailing  presence  -  bringing  a 
new  perspective  to  the  public  dialogue,  offering  a  critique  of  conventional  wisdom, 
challenging  popular  assumptions,  and  giving  men  reasons  to  hope  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

The  Church  is  not  called  to  do  what  governments  and  legislatures  are  best  equip- 
ped to  do;  make  public  policies  which  distribute  goods  and  services  equitably.  The 
Church,  however,  does  have  a  mission,  as  a  conscience  of  the  world,  to  point  out  the 
continuing  need  for  such  policies  and  programs. 

To  accomplish  this  in  the  current  unprecedented  "value  revolution",  the  Church 
has  to  learn  how  to  discern  more  sensitively  the  hungers  of  the  human  heart  today. 
Only  then  can  Christians  bring  to  the  public  dialogue  the  kind  of  penetrating  ques- 
tions which  identify  the  "gut  issues"  where  human  values,  rights  and  freedoms  are 
at  stake.  Raising  the  right  social  questions  in  and  out  of  season  will  be  an  invaluable 
public  service,  and  fully  in  harmony  with  the  Church's  liberating  mission. 

Some  objections 

This  interpretation  faces  objections  from  those  who  hold  that  the  Church  should  not 
"meddle  in  politics".  How  social  involvement  is  appraised  will  depend  very  much 
on  how  the  Church  is  seen.  If  the  Church  is  identified  solely  with  the  hierarchy,  then 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  clergy  can  only  offer  general  social  principles.  However, 
since  Vatican  II  the  Church  has  been  seen  as  the  pilgrim  community  of  all  believers, 
clergy  and  laity.  The  Council  Fathers  said  that  the  whole  Church  -  each  member 
according  to  his  competence  -  ought  to  join  contemporaries  in  advocating  social 
priorities  and  policies  for  the  betterment  of  all.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  vital  sense 
in  the  Church  of  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  commitment  to  realize 
them  in  the  concrete  conditions  of  human  life.  For  this,  a  massive  effort  of  Chris- 
tian "conscientization"  is  necessary  at  all  levels  of  the  Church  community;  that  is, 
for  bishops,  priests  and  laity. 

Some  will  still  object  that  there  are  no  "specifically  Christian"  policies  in  the 
social  order.  While  political  and  economic  programs  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
Gospel,  it  is  also  true  that  Christians  cannot  divorce  faith  -  and  the  perspective  on 
all  reality  it  affords  -  from  public  affairs.  Such  "a  disembodied  Church,  separated 
from  the  World",  as  Paul  VI  observed,  "would  no  longer  be  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Church  of  the  Incarnate  Word". 

Furthermore,  the  legitimate  concern  that  social  involvement  runs  the  risk  of 
identifying  the  Church  with  particular  ideologies  or  regimes  should  not  become  a 
paralyzing  fear.  By  its  very  presence  in  society,  the  community  of  believers  is  a 
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political  force,  whether  it  speaks  or  not.  And  because  silence  is  usually  interpreted  as 
consent,  not  to  take  a  social  position  is  to  take  a  social  position  in  seeming  favor  of 
the  status  quo.  The  Church  cannot  be  identified  with  any  present  system  or  with 
any  future  revolution.  No  social  order  will  ever  be  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  Kingdom;  hence  the  Christian  community  should  never  be  slavishly  adherent 
to  any  ideology. 

More  than  pre-evangelization 

Nor  does  it  suffice  to  consider  the  Church's  social  mission  a  form  of  "pre-evangeliza- 
tion", as  if  this  were  a  preliminary  task  which  prepares  men  to  think  of  "higher 
things".  The  social  conditions  this  mission  of  the  Church  addresses  are  the  effects 
of  man's  sinfulness;  indeed,  the  impoverishment  of  the  exploited  could  be  said  to 
embody  the  selfishness  of  the  exploiters.  If  the  Church's  message  and  mission  are 
redemptive,  it  must  denounce  and  attack  sin  wherever  it  reigns  -  whether  over  an 
individual's  selfish  heart  or  throughout  an  unjust  social  order.  Mission  and  message 
are  not  separable:  they  are  the  two  aspects  of  a  single  redemptive  role.  To  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  today  demands  of  the  Church  a  socio-political  inter- 
pretation and  articulation  of  the  parable  of  the  last  judgment  {Matt.  25:31-46). 

In  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  liberation  is  two-fold:  the  rescue  of  the  enslaved,  both 
poor  and  rich;  and  the  conversion  and  development  of  all.  One  is  not  less  a  mis- 
sionary responsibility  than  the  other.  They  are  inseparable  in  an  integrated,  incarna- 
tional  Christianity. 

In  this  perspective  and  in  harmony  with  the  Church's  task  to  raise  key  social 
questions,  the  paragraphs  immediately  following  examine  two  sources  of  man's 
bondage  and  offer  a  critique  of  the  liberating,  yet  limited  potential  of  technology 
and  politics. 

Technology  and  politics 

When  human  liberation  and  development  are  seen  as  God's  purpose,  it  becomes  an 
important  pastoral  task  of  the  Church  to  help  men  locate  the  sources  of  their 
enslavement.  Paul  VI  has  identified  two  main  sources:  domination  by  natural  forces 
over  which  men  have  not  gained  control,  and  domination  of  man  by  man. 

Bondage  to  nature 

Human  efforts  to  "subdue  the  earth"  is  a  first  movement  towards  liberation  {Gen. 
1:28).  To  the  extent  that  he  has  not  yet  become  a  steward  of  natural  forces  (not 
an  exploiter),  man  remains  a  slave  to  nature's  capriciousness.  Hence  the  great 
human  value  of  the  technological  advances  made  by  modern  generations.  This  con- 
tinuing effort  attempts  so  to  free  men  from  the  demands  of  subsistence  that  they 
may  make  more  creative  choices  about  the  direction  society  should  take.  While 
technology  is  not  an  unqualified  good,  its  positive  contributions  to  human  develop- 
ment cannot  be  questioned. 

Man  enslaves  man 

Much  more  pernicious  than  enslavement  to  nature  are  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
men  are  imprisoned  by  one  another.  Many  today  are  enslaved  by  the  poverty, 
illiteracy  and  powerlessness  which  unjust  social  orders  impose.  And  while  "human 
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freedom  is  often  crippled  when  a  man  falls  into  extreme  poverty",  it  also  "withers 
when  he  indulges  in  too  many  of  life's  comforts  and  imprisons  himself  in  a  kind  of 
splendid  isolation"  -  excessive  affluence  is  the  reverse  side  of  abject  poverty.  In  fact, 
avarice  is  "the  most  evident  form  of  moral  underdevelopment".  Men  can  also  easily 
become  "slaves  of  their  own  work".  And  at  the  very  moment  when  men  are  "so 
keenly  aware  of  freedom  .  .  .  new  forms  of  social  and  psychological  slavery  make 
their  appearance".  And  increasingly,  unbridled  technology  is  imprisoning  rich  and 
poor  alike  in  a  megamachine  world  of  impersonal  systems,  some  of  which  also 
pollute  the  environment. 

The  technological  spirit 

No  human  enterprise  is  "neutral"  or  "value  free",  including  the  uses  of  technology. 
Besides  being  a  means,  technology  also  reflects  a  cultural  form,  a  particular  way  of 
looking  at  the  world.  Since  he  seeks  a  rational  mustering  of  resources,  "technological 
man"  weighs  all  questions  in  the  light  of  predictable  output.  Efficiency,  predictability 
and  manageability  tend  to  become  first  values,  determining  not  only  means  but  goals 
as  well.  The  quantitative  and  the  measurable  take  precedence  over  the  qualitative. 
Steady  growth  in  the  Gross  National  Product  becomes  the  ultimate  norm  of  success- 
ful human  society.  Questions  about  the  quality  of  life  and  the  human  cost  of  technics 
become  secondary  -  someone  else's  responsibility.  Thus,  while  technology  expands 
the  scope  of  men's  effective  freedom,  it  also  tempts  them  to, confine  this  freedom 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  what  Pius  XII  called  "the  technological  spirit". 

Political  renewal  and  conversion 

The  construction  of  "a  new  humanity"  cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  technocrats.  To 
build  history  responsibly,  men  must  master  "the  most  important,  and  also  the  most 
difficult  human  enterprise  of  learning  to  live  together  in  harmony". 

This  is  the  art  of  politics,  understood  not  in  its  narrowly  partisan  sense,  but  rather 
as  that  skilled  statescraft  which  fosters  the  common  good  through  the  moral  uses  of 
power. 

Unfortunately,  political  systems  -  even  at  their  best  -  still  tend  to  be  subservient 
to  the  economically  powerful.  In  rewarding  the  privileged  and  neglecting  the  weak, 
they  generate  widespread  scepticism,  even  despair,  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the 
political  process. 

Major  reform  is  imperative.  If  there  is  to  be  effective  service  of  the  common  good, 
political  power  must  co-ordinate,  and  where  necessary,  regulate  economic  and  other 
social  forms  of  power.  This  entails  putting  human  values  ahead  of  material  consider- 
ations. It  means  learning  to  achieve  compromises  among  competing  interests.  It 
requires  wider  participation  by  citizens,  including  those  now  disenfranchised,  in 
public  decision-making.  All  this  has  but  one  aim:  the  reasoned  choice  of  social  goals 
and  programs  designed  to  promote  integral  human  development. 

Only  through  such  a  wiser  politics,  with  technology  serving  as  one  important  tool, 
will  men  liberate  themselves  from  the  stifling  confines  of  economics,  nationalism, 
and  ideology.  But  this  renewal  of  politics  requires  nothing  less  than  a  conversion  of 
hearts.  What  the  Latin  American  Bishops  said  at  Medellin  is  universally  applicable: 
"new  and  reformed  structures"  cannot  be  built  "without  new  men  who  know  how  to 
be  truly  free  and  responsible  according  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel".  Hence,  as  herald 
of  liberation  and  a  social  catalyst,  the  Church  is  inextricably  involved  in  the  political 
enterprise. 
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Interval 


Yet, 

we  still  say 

"Why  does  God  do  it?" 
But  is  it  God  who  does  it? 
God  doesn't  want 
war 

or  riots 

or  starvation. 

It  isn't  God's  will  that  man 

destroys  man. 

It  isn't  God's  will 

that  cities  burn 

and  wasted  people 

keel  over  from  hunger. 

God  doesn't  make  cannons  smoke. 

He  makes  people  FREE  to  choose. 

God  breathed  his  spirit 

into  man,  spoke  to  man 

His  Word  - 

who  is  light 

Truth 

the  Way; 

And  God  said,  "Choose!" 
It  is  man  and  man  alone  who 
chooses 

to  make  war,  create  human  misery. 
God's  thing  is  making  possible 
another  way. 
God 

challenges 
calls 
inspires 
lifts 

influences  man  in  the  world 
TODAY  - 

on  the  narrow  bridge 
between  you  and  me 
where  WE  become  us: 
brothers, 
who  will  not 
would  not 
could  not 

destroy  one  another. 

EARNEST  LARSEN,  C.Ss.R. 
in  Don't  Just  Stand  There 
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Aspects  of  North  American 
Development  in  Need  of  Liberation 

"Something  has  gone  wrong" 

Late  in  1970,  a  popular  commentator  described  the  mood  of  the  United  States  in 
these  terms : 

.  .  .  (There  is)  a  pervasive  sense  of  crisis,  a  widespread  feeling  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  in  America  -  with  the  economy,  with  'the  kids',  with  life  in  the  city, 
with  society  generally,  with  a  war  that  no  one  even  tries  to  defend  anymore,  with  the 
way  things  are  and  the  way  people  have  to  live  in  the  most  highly  'developed'  of  all 
20th-century  societies. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  malaise  spread  across  Canada  as  a  result  of  a 
disturbing  internal  crisis;  it  provoked  a  searching  self-examination  of  complacent 
assumptions. 

Examples  of  social  malaise 

The  new  awareness  that  "something  has  gone  wrong"  in  North  America  is  eliciting 
much  critical  analysis.  This  critique  in  many  quarters  attempts  to  isolate  points  of 
stress  where  the  confident  expectations  of  preceding  generations  have  not  been 
realized.  Some  examples: 

•  Poverty  and  illiteracy.  Despite  continuing  economic  and  technological  growth, 
large  pockets  of  poverty  still  trap  20  to  25  per  cent  of  Americans  and  Canadians. 
Their  impoverishment  deprives  these  citizens  of  a  rightful  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  their  countries,  and  their  accompanying  powerlessness  prevents 
them  from  participating  in  public  policy-making. 

•  Uncontrolled  technology  and  threat  to  environment.  There  is  a  deepening  con- 
viction that  technology  has  escaped  human  control  and  now  hurtles  on  aimlessly. 
There  is  an  almost  crippling  fear  that  technical  advance  may  make  the  environ- 
ment inhospitable  for  man,  even  for  life  itself. 

•  The  urban  crisis.  The  major  cities  of  North  America  appear  to  face  paralysis; 
some  are  already  considered  "ungovernable".  The  anonymity  they  impose  on 
lonely  crowds  results  in  an  absence  of  community  and  a  corresponding  "loss 
of  self". 

•  The  alienation  of  youth.  The  familiar  expression,  "generation  gap"  does  not 
adequately  express  the  growing  disenchantment  and  mounting  anger  of  many 
youth  concerning  North  America's  milieu.  Commentators  speak  of  a  "counter- 
culture" in  the  making  -  one  formed  consciously  and  deliberately  in  opposition  to 
the  "one-dimensional"  perspective  of  technical  man. 

•  Disappointment  and  frustration.  Older  generations  try  to  understand  why  and 
how  society  has  become  unstuck.  There  is  much  surprise,  resentment  and  fear  at 
seeing  the  "American  experiment"  radically  called  in  question. 

•  The  Vietnam  War.  In  the  U.S.  these  various  frustrations  were  brought  into 
focus  by  mounting  opposition  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Now  widespread 
revulsion  -  seen  especially  in  the  sequel  to  the  Calley  case  -  is  leading  to  a  very 
critical  examination  of  the  nation's  present  course  and  social  priorities.  The 
"American  way  of  life"  is  criticized  as  much  at  home  at  abroad. 
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•  Arms  race.  There  is  a  deepening  disenchantment  with  the  military.  Indeed  many 
Americans  regard  the  staggering  fiscal  and  psychological  burden  of  the  arms  race 
as  ultimately  suicidal. 

•  Violence  and  Terrorism.  So  great  is  the  cultural  and  political  alienation  ex- 
perienced by  some  North  Americans  that  they  believe  nothing  less  than  violent 
revolution  is  required.  Angry  demonstrations,  bombings,  kidnappings  and  mur- 
ders have  become  almost  common.  The  excesses  of  the  "new  left"  in  turn  have 
revived  the  "old  right",  which  favors  law  and  order  to  a  repressive  degree.  Mean- 
while the  urgent  demands  of  social  justice  are  neglected. 

Papal  pioneering 

These  several  crises  together  constitute  what  one  observer  has  called  "the  social 
fallout  of  modern  science".  Now  citizens  are  joining  social  critics  in  asking  value 
questions:  "Economic  growth  for  what?  Economic  expansion  at  what  price?" 

These  same  questions  were  posed  previously  in  the  critiques  of  modern  economics 
contained  in  encyclicals  from  Leo  XIIFs  Rerum  Novarum  (1891)  to  Paul  VI's 
Populorum  Progressio  (1967)  -  to  which  may  be  added  the  Holy  Father's  Apos- 
tolic Letter  (1971)  to  Cardinal  Roy,  President,  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and 
Peace.  These  social  declarations  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  over  economic  considerations,  explicitly  denied  the  "inevitability"  of  econo- 
mic "laws",  and  refused  to  indulge  in  the  naive  belief  that  technical  advance  by  itself 
equips  men  to  solve  all  human  problems.  The  call  to  conversion  expressed  in  these 
papal  letters  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  "revolution  of  consciousness"  so  widely 
advocated  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  prophetic  social  judgments  offered  by  modern  popes  have  gone 
largely  unheeded  up  to  now.  As  recently  as  1967,  such  criticism  was  dismissed  in 
some  Catholic  circles  as  "dated",  "curiously  academic",  "missing  the  mark",  "un- 
supportable",  etc.  It  is  ironic  that  today  many  Catholics  bitterly  oppose  contempo- 
rary expressions  of  essentially  the  same  social  criticism  as  the  popes  made  pre- 
viously. 

Role  of  the  Church 

There  is  evident  need  for  a  North  American  equivalent  of  the  social  overview 
initiated  by  the  Latin  American  Church  at  Medellin.  To  date,  papal  and  conciliar 
initiatives  have  inspired  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Bishops  to  formulate  statements  on 
some  key  social  issues.  The  American  Bishops,  for  example,  have  begun  to  identify 
the  human  values  at  stake  in  poverty,  racism,  the  Vietnam  war,  conscientious  objec- 
tion, civil  disobedience,  violence,  and  other  questions  where  respect  for  human  life 
is  at  issue.  In  Canada,  Catholic  leaders  have  joined  Protestant  colleagues  in  devising 
a  social  strategy  for  the  1970's  and  in  initiating  a  working  coalition  with  business, 
educational,  and  trade  union  organizations;  while  in  recent  Labour  Day  statements 
the  Catholic  Bishops  commented  favorably  on  "new  power"  groupings  and  "human 
liberation".  Nor  should  the  generous  efforts  of  many  priests  and  lay  people  to  build 
up  and  sustain  social  awareness  pass  unmentioned.  Even  so,  these  are  only  modest 
beginnings.  Increasing  polarization  of  opinion  within  the  United  States  and  Canada 
underlines  the  urgency  of  the  Church's  mission  of  reconciliation.  There  is  need  for 
a  sustained  effort  to  bring  about  a  genuine  change  of  heart  among  affluent  North 
Americans  -  one  which  could  trigger  far-reaching  reforms  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Simultaneously,  there  needs  to  be  concerted  efforts  to  liberate  politics  from  its 
present  paralyzed  state,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  role  as  the  promoter  of 
the  common  good. 

In  the  present  appraisal  of  priorities  in  North  American  society,  the  Christian 
perspective  brings  a  particular  focus  to  the  plural  search  for  liberated  development. 
For  example,  to  the  planners'  statistical  projections  of  the  predictable  future,  the 
Church  can  bring  another  dimension.  By  listening  and  observing  among  men,  the 
Christian  community  can  add  the  essential  dimension  of  the  desired  future  -  the 
quality  of  life  towards  which  ordinary  people  aspire. 


Conclusion 

"Reason  for  hoping" 

Humanity  today  stands  in  need  of  liberation,  just  as  it  did  in  the  first  days  of  the 
New  Testament.  A  renewal  of  vision  and  will  is  required.  As  Vatican  II  observed, 
"the  future  of  humanity  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  capable  of  providing  the 
generations  to  come  with  reasons  for  living  and  hoping".  In  North  as  well  as  Latin 
America,  the  Church's  effectiveness  in  providing  the  Gospel's  "reasons  for  living 
and  hoping"  will  depend  on  deeds  that  match  words.  As  a  community  of  discern- 
ment, as  a  voice  of  social  conscience,  the  Christian  people  have  insights  to  share 
for  the  good  of  all. 

But  the  Christian  community  will  have  such  insights  only  if  it  faces  such  questions 
as  these : 

•  Has  the  Church  made  maximum  use  of  organizational  and  educational  resources 
to  make  Christians  vitally  aware  of  their  personal  responsibilities  for  social  justice, 
and  to  ready  them  to  take  effective  action? 

•  What  re-education  is  necessary  -  for  bishops,  priests  and  laity  -  if  existing  social, 
political  and  economic  realities  are  to  be  understood,  evaluated  and  confronted 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel? 

•  What  further  training  is  needed  for  Christians  to  discuss  intelligently  and  critically 
socialist  and  marxist  models  for  development  and  liberation? 

•  What  means  must  be  devised  so  that  Christians  at  every  level  may  work  together 
in  analyzing  social  conditions  in  their  respective  countries,  and  in  co-operating 
with  others  in  creative  efforts  to  achieve  liberation? 

•  Is  there  need  for  extraordinary  measures  -  such  as  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
wealth  or  ecclesiastical  penalties  -  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  central  importance  of 
the  Church's  social  mission? 

•  How  may  the  Church  influence  leaders  of  government  and  business,  the  men  who 
make  things  happen,  without  identifying  the  Church  with  either  government  or 
business? 

If  the  whole  Church  strives  to  respond  to  the  liberating  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Spirit,  then  such  questions  as  these  will  be  faced;  and,  furthermore,  the  Christian 
community  will  co-operate  more  generously  and  competently  with  others  of  good 
will  in  the  continuing  renewal  of  mankind. 
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without 
being 
noticed 

Margaret  Denis,  S.O.S. 


forty-six  years  ago  the  then-recently 
founded  Sisters  of  Service  opened  their 
first  mission  in  the  rural  community  of 
Camp  Morton,  Manitoba,  fifty  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg.  Sister  Catherine 
Donnelly,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service  was  a  pioneer  teacher 
in  Camp  Morton. 

In  1953  Sister  Lena  Renaud,  S.O.S. 
arrived  to  teach  in  Camp  Morton.  Hers 
was  a  rich  heritage  of  dedicated  S.O.S. 
service.  Over  the  past  eighteen  years 
Sister  Renaud  has  served  in  the  Camp 
Morton  district  as  teacher,  catechist, 
family  visitor,  mechanic,  sports  director, 
carpentry  teacher,  specialist  in  teaching 
mentally  retarded  children,  directress  of 
altar  boys,  choir  leader,  "Extraordinary 
Minister  of  Holy  Communion"  and  as- 
sistant pastor  in  the  Camp  Morton 
parish  .  .  .  without  being  noticed. 

As  teacher,  Sister  Renaud  spent  four- 
teen years  in  one  room  rural  schools 
near  Camp  Morton.  It  was  there  that  she 
became  interested  in  the  teaching  of  re- 


Sister  Renaud  holds  the  two  awards  she 
received  for  her  work  in  Camp  Morton 
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Giving  Holy 
Communion  to  Sister 
Catherine  Donnelly, 
the  first  Sister  of 
Service  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the 
Institute 


tarded  children.  Sister  Renaud's  skill  was 
soon  recognized  by  the  School  Super- 
intendent who  began  to  send  her  children 
from  other  districts.  For  sixteen  years 
she  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  served  as  President  of  the  Gimli 
Branch  for  three  years. 

Among  those  who  long  for  the  little 
red  school  house,  the  Camp  Mortonites 
had  special  reason.  For,  'much  more  than 
readin',  'ritin',  and  'rithmetic  took  place. 
Sister  Renaud,  having  been  raised  on  an 
Ontario  farm,  believed  in  practical  edu- 
cation as  well  as  the  esteemed  3-R's.  Her 
classes,  which  were  mostly  boys,  buzzed 
with  4-H  Club  activities,  carpentry, 
hockey  and  baseball.  Over  the  years 
numerous  totem  poles,  bird  houses,  ben- 
ches, and  scores  of  original  lawn  decora- 
tions were  turned  out  by  the  pupils. 

When  in  Berlo  School,  Sister  Renaud 
directed  operations  while  the  boys  dis- 
mantled three  old  houses  and  built  them- 


selves a  90  by  40  foot  hockey  rink  with 
their  own  lighting  for  night  games.  But 
then  -  if  you  have  a  rink,  you've  got  to 
have  a  team  and  if  you  have  a  team, 
you've  got  to  have  uniforms.  Through 
whist  drives  and  raffles  enough  money 
was  raised  to  uniform  two  teams  of 
eager-beavers. 

When  Spring  came,  Sister  Renaud 
presented  another  challenge  to  her  class: 
What  about  a  ball  diamond?  Soon  every 
spare  minute  was  spent  felling  trees, 
skinning  the  logs,  digging  post-holes  and 
raising  the  back-stop,  'The  insurmount- 
able will  be  overcome  immediately;  the 
impossible  may  take  a  little  longer." 

During  these  years  the  annual  school 
Christmas  Concert  and  the  June  Picnic 
were  the  social  highlights  of  the  year  and 
included  the  entire  community. 

At  this  point  we  might  all  breathe  a 
nostalgic  sign  and  long  for  the  good  ol' 
days,  ye  olde  swimming  hole  -  unpol- 
luted, and  the  little  Red  School  House. 
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Sister  Renaud  is  a  realist.  She  recalls 
mice  coming  out  of  their  holes  during 
class  to  peer  at  her.  While  teaching  Oral 
French  for  the  past  four  years  in  the 
modern  Gimli  Consolidated  School,  Sis- 
ter Renaud  remembers  very  vividly  a 
little  school  about  twelve  miles  and 
twelve  years  away,  where  the  whole  wall 
wobbled  when  she  wrote  on  the  black- 
board. And  blackboards  were  just  that  - 
black  paint  on  boards. 

Sister  Renaud  commutes  daily  by  car 
some  twelve  miles  to  teach  in  Gimli.  The 
system  may  be  larger,  more  structured, 
but  her  approach  remains  deeply  per- 
sonal. Each  child  receives  individual  at- 
tention and  many  hours  at  home  are 
spent  tutoring  pupils  in  their  difficult 
subjects  .  .  .  without  being  noticed. 

In  addition  to  being  an  active  member 
of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  Sister  Renaud  parti- 
cipates in  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  So- 
ciety, having  been  the  secretary  of  the 
Gimli  Branch  for  two  years  and  having 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Pensions 
Committee  .  .  .  without  being  noticed. 

Unwittingly,  Sister  Renaud  contri- 
butes to  the  unemployment  of  painters, 
carpenters,  and  general  handy-men. 
When  I  went  out  to  talk  with  her  about 
her  varied  community  activities,  she  had 
just  finished  painting  the  entire  house, 
retreaded  the  stairs,  and  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  refinishing  the  furniture,  laying 
tiles  on  the  first  floor,  and  tiling  the 
kitchen  wainscoting.  Oh  yes,  a  huge 
garden  was  approaching  harvest,  and  the 
expansive  lawn  would  be  the  envy  of 
any  golf  course. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  new  priest  came 
to  the  house  looking  for  Sister  Renaud. 
He  noticed  some  activity  in  the  garage 
and  went  to  ask  if  he  might  see  the 
superior.  Out  crawled  Sister  Renaud 
from  under  the  car  -  fixing  God-knows- 
what  -  and  announced  , "You're  looking 
at  her." 

And  that's  not  all,  my  friend.  Women's 
Lib,  take  notice!  Women  are  seeking 


With  the  pyx  around  her  neck,  Sister 
Renaud  starts  out  to  bring  Holy 
Communion  to  the  sick 


equal  recognition  in  the  Church.  Some 
do  this  by  presenting  and  dialoguing  the 
facts,  making  recommendations  to  the 
Bishops  and  Church  authorities;  a  few 
others  simply  put  into  daily  actions  what 
their  fellow  women  are  asking  for.  And 
in  this  latter  vanguard  we  find  Sister 
Renaud  .  .  .  without  being  noticed. 

In  the  Spring  of  1970,  with  the  per- 
mission of  George  Cardinal  Flahiff, 
Archbishop  of  Winnipeg,  Sister  Renaud 
was  officially  installed  as  Extraordinary 
Minister  of  Holy  Communion  and  As- 
sistant Pastor  in  Camp  Morton  Parish 
Mission.  Before  the  entire  parish  com- 
munity on  Sunday,  Sister  Renaud  was 
presented  with  the  alb  and  cincture  by 
Rev.  Georges  Savoie,  Military  Base 
Chaplain  at  Gimli  who  officiated  in  the 
absence  of  Rev.  T.  Hoeks,  pastor,  who 
was  ill. 

For  years  Sister  Renaud  has  been  an 
active  force,  building  and  strengthening 
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the  bonds  of  christian  community  in  the 
Camp  Morton  Parish.  In  addition  to 
parish  visiting,  training  the  altar  boys, 
teaching  catechism  weekly,  training  the 
choir,  leading  the  congregational  singing, 
organizing  the  Youth  Club  and  socials, 
distributing  clothes  to  the  poor,  Sister 
Renaud  performs  many  functions  of 
Deacon  to  assist  Father  Hoeks  who  has 
a  serious  heart  condition.  This  involves 
distributing  Holy  Communion  on  Sun- 
day, and  since  there  is  no  daily  Mass  in 
Camp  Morton,  Sister  Renaud  distributes 
Holy  Communion  daily  to  the  S.O.S. 
community,  any  parishioners  who  so 
wish,  and  in  the  summer  months,  to  the 
sisters  nearby  who  have  a  summer  cot- 
tage, and  to  other  summer  vacationers. 
In  the  absence  of  the  priest  on  Sunday, 
Sister  Renaud  has  conducted  a  Sunday 
Service  several  times  consisting  of  a 
Celebration  of  the  Word  and  a  Commu- 
nion Service.  For  these  occasions  she  has 
composed  a  very  beautiful  prayer  for 
the  Camp  Morton  Parish  (see  box). 
During  Holy  Week  this  spring  she  con- 
ducted the  entire  Good  Friday  Services 
for  the  parish  and  a  Special  Communion 
service  on  Holy  Saturday. 

Sister  Renaud  was  given  her  own  pyx 
by  Father  Hoeks  and  for  the  past  year 
has  taken  Holy  Communion  daily  to  the 
sick  on  the  various  farms  around  Camp 
Morton.  On  special  feasts  she  brings 
Holy  Communion  to  those  who  are  con- 
fined .  .  .  without  being  noticed. 

Sister  Renaud  has  also  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Gimli  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil since  its  inception. 

Last  year  a  young  mother  was  dying 
of  cancer.  Sister  Renaud  was  constantly 
at  the  home  looking  after  the  children, 
caring  for  the  sick  woman,  bringing  her 
Holy  Communion  daily.  Towards  the 
end  Sister  Renaud  remained  at  the  house 
until  2:00  a.m.  each  day  until  the 
woman  died  .  .  .  without  being  noticed. 

.  .  .  until  one  day  on  March  15,  1971 
Sister  Renaud  received  notification  from 
the  Commanding  Officer  to  attend  a 
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banquet  at  the  Canadian  Forces  Base 
Gimli  in  order  to  receive  the  Gimli  Com- 
munity Services  Award.  In  this  letter 
Major  R.  A.  Holden  wrote: 

"Following  are  words  of  praise  for 
Sister  Renaud  which  were  submitted  in 
support  of  her  nomination: 

Sister  Renaud,  S.O.S.,  has  lived 
seventeen  (17)  years  in  Camp 
Morton. 

As  a  teacher  she  has  been  un- 
equalled. She  could  give  in  two  (2) 
weeks  what  other  teachers  would 
give  their  students  in  one  ( 1 )  year. 
In  Berlo  and  No.  2  school  she  has 
organized  sports,  hockey,  baseball, 
and  inspired  the  students  so  well 
that  they  had  no  equal  in  the  area. 

If  someone  is  in  need,  Sister  Renaud 
is  called.  If  someone  is  sick  you 
can  be  sure  Sister  Renaud  will  find 
a  way  to  help  without  being  noticed. 
Sister  has  welded  the  community 


In  alb  and  cincture  Sister  Renaud  leads 
the  Service  of  the  Word 
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into  a  large  family  where  it  is  good 
to  live. 

Last  year,  a  young  woman  was  dy- 
ing of  cancer.  Sister  Renaud,  over 
and  above  her  normal  teaching 
duties  at  Gimli,  looked  after  the 
would-be  orphans,  and  took  per- 
sonal care  of  the  patient  until  she 
died. 

She  has  shown  beyond  any  doubt 
what  Christian  charity  can  be; 
humble,  ever  present  and  ready  for 
persons  in  need  of  help  or  under- 
standing. 

Two  (2)  years  ago,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  move  arose,  she  pre- 
ferred to  stay  with  Sister  Donnelly 
and  the  good  people  of  Camp  Mor- 
ton and  Gimli. 

If  Sister  Renaud  does  not  deserve  a 
Community  Award,  very  few  would 
qualify. 

Fifty  (50)  signatures  could  have 


been  affixed  to  this  memo  in  the 
time  it  would  take  to  type  it." 

.  .  .  without  being  noticed  .  .  .  until 
another  day  on  May  27,  1971  Sister 
Renaud  was  presented  with  a  certificate 
of  appreciation,  by  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children,  in  recog- 
nition "for  the  service  so  generously 
given  to  further  the  work  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  Manitoba." 

Sister  Catherine  Donnelly,  the  first 
S.O.S.  teacher  in  Camp  Morton,  is  back 
again  after  an  absence  of  almost  forty 
years.  With  great  joy  and  understandable 
pride  she  sees  in  Sister  Renaud  the  con- 
crete reality  of  the  dream  she  had  in 
1918  of  such  a  community  of  service. 

Such  public  accolade  hasn't  made 
much  difference  in  the  life  of  Sister 
Renaud.  She  quietly  continues  to  live  out 
the  motto  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  -  "I 
Have  Come  to  Serve"  -  in  her  unobtru- 
sive dedication  and  ministry  to  the 
people  of  Camp  Morton  and  Gimli  .  .  . 
without  being  noticed. 


Prayer  of  Camp  Morton  Parish 

Lord,  behold  our  parish  family  here  assembled  to  show  you  love  and  grati- 
tude. We  thank  You  for  this  community  where  we  live,  for  this  church  where 
we  are  gathered,  for  the  love  that  united  us,  for  the  peace  accorded  us  this 
day,  for  the  hope  with  which  we  expect  tomorrow. 

We  also  thank  You  for  our  good  health,  for  our  work,  for  our  food  and  the 
bright  skies,  birds  and  animals  that  make  our  lives  more  cheerful;  but  not  least 
Lord,  we  thank  You  for  our  families,  for  our  good  friends  and  those  who  do 
us  good  for  Your  sake. 

Dear  Lord,  help  our  sick  parishioners.  Give  them  the  courage  and  the  grace 
to  bear  their  cross  of  suffering  for  love  of  You. 

Bless  us  in  all  the  endeavours  that  we  undertake  and  give  us  the  grace  to 
bear  our  hardships  for  your  love,  knowing  that  our  reward  awaits  us  in  heaven 
when  our  journey  on  this  earth  is  over.  Amen. 

Composed  by  sister  l.  renaud,  s.o.s. 
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YOU  MAY  BE 
A  SISTER 
OF  SERVICE 


as  an  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  —  with  a  temporary  commitment 

or,  eventually, 

as  a  PERPETUALLY  VOWED  MEMBER  -  with  permanent  commitment 

if  you  are 

over  twenty-one  years, 

have  professional  or  technical  training 

or 

are  in  a  professional  or  technical  training  program. 

You  need  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  strong  desire  to  give 
yourself, 

to  the  service  of  others, 

in  "constant  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit" 

according  to  the  talents  of  each  and  the  needs  of  all,  in 

constant  search  for  new  forms  of  community  living  in  an 

era  of  permanent  change. 


Write  to: 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
10  MONTCREST  BLVD. 
TORONTO  279,  ONTARIO 


sisters  V I  of  Ix  service 


1ACDONALD   l*J  DOWNIE  LIMITED 
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Courage! 
Do  not  be  afraid. 
. . .  Your  God 
is  coming, 
he  is  coming 
to  save  you. 
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/  and  Thou 


I  love  you, 

Not  only  for  what  you  are, 
But  for  what  I  am 
When  I  am  with  you. 

I  love  you, 

Not  only  for  what 

You  have  made  of  yourself, 

But  for  what 

You  are  making  of  me. 

I  love  you, 
For  the  part  of  me 
That  you  bring  out; 
I  love  you 

For  putting  your  hand 
Into  my  heaped-up  heart 
And  passing  over 
All  the  foolish,  weak  things 
That  you  can't  help 
Dimly  seeing  there, 
And  for  drawing  out 
Into  the  light 

All  the  beautiful  belongings 
That  no  one  else  had  looked 
Quite  far  enough  to  find. 


I  love  you  because  you 
Are  helping  me  to  make 
Of  the  lumber  of  my  life 
Not  a  tavern 
But  a  temple; 
Out  of  the  works 
Of  my  every  day 
Not  a  reproach 
But  a  song. 

I  love  you, 

Because  you  have  done 
More  than  any  creed 
Could  have  done 
To  make  me  good, 
And  more  than  any  fate 
To  make  me  happy. 


MARTIN  BUBER 
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MEMO 


it  is  November  9th  and  just  like  summer  in  Rome  with  a  gentle  breeze  pre- 
venting the  early  afternoon  from  being  too  hot.  I  wonder  as  I  write  what  it  is 
like  in  Canada  and  hope  that  it  is,  if  not  as  warm,  at  least  as  bright  and  pleasant 
as  here. 

the  field  at  home  has  been  taken  all  over  Canada  and  to  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  for  editing.  This  is  the  farthest  afield  it  has  ever  gone  and, 
from  an  editorial  point  of  view,  this  is  not  the  ideal  place. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  so  much  to  see  in  Rome  that  it  is  difficult  to  settle 
down  to  editing  and/or  writing.  For  another,  I  have  none  of  the  tools  of  my 
editorial  occupation  which  are  normally  at  hand  and  taken  for  granted  at  home. 

Yesterday  I  needed  a  ruler  badly  to  measure  copy  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  so  I  bought  one  very  cheaply.  But  alas,  I  didn't  examine  it  closely 
and,  when  I  got  back  to  the  hotel,  I  had  no  idea  of  what,  the  measure  on  the 
ruler  meant.  Certainly  it  is  not  marked  off  in  inches.  So  our  long-suffering 
printers,  Macdonald-Downie  Limited  in  Toronto,  are  going  to  suffer  a  bit 
more  this  time  because  I  can  make  only  a  very  rough  guess  as  to  how  much  I 
am  sending. 

Next,  an  apology  to  our  readers  because  this  issue  is  going  to  be  smaller 
than  usual.  This,  again,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  editor  is  in  Rome  and  must 
have  sent  this  off  to  the  printer  before  she  leaves  tomorrow  morning.  So  please 
bear  with  me. 

It  might  be  that  our  readers  would  like  to  know  what  I  am  doing  in  Rome. 
Well,  I  have  been  here  since  September  28th  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Canadian 
delegation  to  the  Synod  of  Bishops.  It  has  been  an  exciting  experience  and  one 
for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Justice  in  the  World 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  Synod  know 
that  Justice  in  the  World  was  one  of  the  topics  on  the  agenda.  One  of  our  Cana- 
dian Bishops  said,  after  the  Synod  had  ended,  that  the  discussions  on  justice 
had  given  to  the  Church  and  the  Bishops  a  real  awakening  of  conscience 
caused  by  the  ample  evidence  of  the  vast  injustices  which  are  being  perpetrated 
everywhere. 

Our  last  issue  of  the  field  at  home  was  largely  devoted  to  the  topic  of 
justice.  We  promised  then  that  we  would  continue  in  this  issue  with  an  article 
on  Aspects  of  Latin  American  Development  in  Need  of  Liberation.  The  article 
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is  included  in  this  issue  and  we  urge  you  seriously  to  read  it  thoughtfully.  There 
are  some  other  thoughts  on  justice  which  make  for  reflective  reading.  May  we 
ask  you  to  give  them  the  thought  they  deserve.  Justice  will  only  become  opera- 
tive in  the  world  when  it  begins  at  the  grass  roots  which  is  where  most  of  us 
are.  Therefore  we  have  a  serious  responsibility,  because  another  point  which 
was  made  clear  at  the  Synod  is  the  fact  of  social  sin.  We  are  not  here  just  for 
our  own  salvation;  we  are  our  brother's  keeper  and  we  need  to  be  acutely 
aware  of  this. 

Missionary  Sisters  of  Service 

When  the  Sisters  of  Service  were  founded  fifty  years  ago  Rome  objected  to  the 
name  "Sisters  of  Service."  Service,  said  Rome,  denoted  something  menial  and 
should  not  be  applied  to  religious.  The  late  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil  of  Toronto, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  our  founding,  gave  no  quarter  in  his  arguments  with 
Rome.  Eventually,  permission  was  given  for  the  name  to  stand. 

Since  that  time  we  have  catapulted  through  time  at  an  ever  accelerating  rate 
of  change.  In  the  Church,  Vatican  Council  n  was  the  agent  which  affected  more 
profound  changes  in  the  Church  in  a  few  years  than  had  occurred  over  many 
centuries.  With  the  renewal  and  the  changes  came  the  canonization,  in  a  way, 
of  the  word  "service."  The  word  today  is,  or  should  be,  almost  synonymous 
with  Church  and  Christian,  to  say  nothing  of  Catholic.  Modern  Scriptural 
exegesis  has  made  us  more  deeply  aware  of  The  Suffering  Servant  to  whom 
religious  have  dedicated  their  lives.  Today  we  either  have  a  deeply-rooted 
concept  of  service  or  we  are  redundant. 

Over  the  years  we,  Sisters  of  Service,  have  followed  with  interest  the  work  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  (more  recently  known  as  the  Rosary 
House  Missionary  Sisters),  in  Tasmania.  Their  founder,  Father  John  C.  Wallis, 
corresponded  regularly  with  our  Father  Daly  and  in  1950,  Father  Wallis  visited 
our  Mother  House  in  Toronto. 

The  work  of  the  Home  Missionary  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  is  very  similar  to 
ours.  But  for  several  years  these  Tasmanian  Sisters  have  felt  that  their  name 
was  not  descriptive  of  their  apostolate. 

In  1969  Father  Wallis  wrote  to  our  then  Sister  General,  Sister  Reansbury, 
asking  if  we  would  object  to  the  inclusion  of  the  word  service  in  the  sisters' 
title.  Sister  Reansbury  replied,  of  course,  that  we  would  have  no  objection 
whatsoever. 
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On  July  12,  1971,  Sister  Delphine  O'Shea,  Sister  General  of  the  Tasmanian 
Congregation,  wrote  to  Sister  Patricia  Burke,  the  S.O.S.  Sister  General: 

"...  A  final  decision  was  reached  on  8th  July  1971 ,  the  27th  anniversary 
of  the  beginnings  of  our  Congregation.  The  title  we  have  chosen  is  "Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  Service".  .  .  .  Sister,  I  feel  that  by  this  decision  the  sense 
of  affinity  which  we  have  had  already  through  the  years  is  deepened.  There 
has  been  no  community,  as  far  as  I  know  the  history  of  our  own  Congrega- 
tion, from  which  we  have  received  more  basic  inspiration  than  from  yours. 
Father  Wallis  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Father  Daly.  He 
visited  the  sisters  in  their  former  Mother  House  at  2  Wellesley  Place  in 
1950  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  still  welcome  the  field  at  home  coming 
to  us  so  regularly. 

"I  pray  that  this  sense  of  kinship  will  continue  and  deepen  as  we  share  our 
common  sense  of  mission  in  the  service  of  Christ,  His  Church  and  His 
people." 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  greet  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  Service  in 
Tasmania.  We  are  delighted  with  their  new  name.  We  wish  them  the  prosperity 
which  comes  to  those  who  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  came 
not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve. 

Until  next  time 

Another  apology,  just  for  good  measure,  for  the  way  you  are  being  short- 
changed in  this  issue.  But  here  is  a  promise.  Next  year,  1972,  will  be  the 
Golden  Jubilee  year  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Special  issues  are  in  the  planning 
stage.  We'll  go  right  back  to  the  beginning  and  we'll  follow  the  sisters  as  they 
and  the  Community  progressed  through  the  years. 

Since  this  should  be  out  some  time  before  Christmas  and  the  next  issue  will 
appear  only  after  the  New  Year,  early  though  it  is,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
extend  the  editor's  best  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  Our  Church 
was  not  b>orn  in  Rome,  but  it  has  been  nurtured  here  through  the  centuries  and 
often  at  fearful  cost.  So,  from  the  Eternal  City,  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and 
the  See  of  Peter,  our  prayers  and  warm  good  wishes  go  out  to  all. 


The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

Prepare  you  the  way  of  the  Lord, 

make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God. 

isaiah  40:3 
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The  meaning  which  the  environment  has  for  our  liberty  is  considerable. 
This  becomes  evident  when  good  examples  are  missing  and  bad  ex- 
amples prevail  on  a  large  scale.  In  that  case  doing  the  good  excludes 
one  from  the  group,  which  is  hard  to  bear.  The  others,  even  though 
unconsciously,  do  not  consider  me  as  one  of  their  number.  The  duty 
which  I  believe  must  be  performed  does  not  belong  to  the  current  style 
of  life.  It  is  agreeable  to  neglect  that  duty;  that  makes  life  easier,  more 
glamorous,  fuller.  It  makes  you  belong;  it  is  a  status  symbol.  Thus,  the 
attraction  of  evil  may  assume  the  form  of  a  challenge:  let's  see  whether 
you  really  belong,  whether  you  are  up  to  this.  A  special  and  more 
frequent  form  of  challenge  consists  in  arousing  the  spontaneous  desire 
to  strike  back.  Murder  calls  for  murder,  but  also  hatred  for  hatred, 
harshness  for  harshness,  insult  for  rancor,  arrogance  and  coolness  for 
bitterness.  The  exclusion  which  we  mentioned  above  may  be  applied 
intentionally:  the  person  is  excluded  from  certain  positions,  he  cannot 
find  a  house  to  live  in,  people  avoid  or  calumniate  him.  This  deprives 
individuals  of  the  good  of  many  things  which  make  life  more  agreeable 
and  to  which  they  endeavour  to  cling;  it  renders  their  choice  of  the 
good  much  harder  because  of  the  losses  which  go  with  it.  Their  situa- 
tion approaches  that  of  the  martyr  who  must  lose  life  on  earth  alto- 
gether because  of  his  fidelity.  The  situation  where  the  choice  is  clearly 
between  immediate  death  and  fidelity  to  faith  or  morality  is  rather 
infrequent.  But  a  situation  wherein  that  fidelity  entails  a  decrease  in 
life's  opportunities  and  amenities  occurs  frequently,  although  in  various 
degrees. 


PIET  SCHOONENBERG,  S.J. 
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Let  there  be  a  Cradle 
And  a  Grave 

Here  I  am,  your  child  to  be.  Pleadingly 
I  cry  out,  "Do  not  kill  me."  Helplessly, 
I  ask  the  breathtaking  wonder  of  light 
My  soul  to  be  God's  radiance  on  earth. 
How  blank  and  lonely  is  time  without  sight 
Nor  human  dignity,  my  right  at  birth.  * 

Time  running  out  on  me,  my  pulse  paces 
Against  a  stone  of  doom  for  the  human  race 
To  reach  your  tears,  as  a  moment  lingers. 

How  far,  through  infinite  spaces 

To  one  tear  on  your  face, 

That  I  may  touch  with  my  fingers. 


Ed.  Note:  Any  consideration  of  justice  must  not 
overlook  justice  to  the  unborn  child.  We  are 
grateful  to  Miss  Jordan  for  this  perceptive  poem 
and  for  the  picture  she  enclosed  with  it.  As  the 
Christmas  season  approaches,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  think  of  the  cradles  which  should  have  been 
filled  but  for  which  a  grave  was  substituted. 


MARY  V.  JORDAN 
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More  Than  Justice 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  words  epieikes,  an  adjective,  and  epieikeia,  a 
noun,  occur  seven  times.  One  Scripture  scholar  uses  six  different  translations 
for  these  two  words  with  the  same  root.  The  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Bible,  an  American  work,  is  more  consistent;  the  translations  given  are  kind- 
ness, gentleness,  gentle  and  forbearance. 

The  point  of  this  is  the  difficulty  inherent  in  any  effort  to  make  abstract  ideas 
concrete.  A  second  point  is  the  need  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  meaning  of  any 
word  to  its  widest  possible  meaning  in  the  Christian  context. 

To  return  to  epieikes  and  epieikeia,  William  Barclay  writes  in  New  Testa- 
ment Words: 

"Long  before  the  New  Testament  used  it,  this  word  had  a  great  record  in 
Greek  ethical  writing.  Trench  sums  up  the  meaning  that  is  behind  it  when  he 
says  that  it  expresses  that  'moderation  which  recognizes  the  impossibility  that 
cleaves  to  formal  law.'  He  says  that  it  is  the  word  which  recognizes  that  there 
are  occasions  when  a  'legal'  right  can  become  a  'moral'  wrong.  Aristotle  dis- 
cussed epieikeia  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  He  says  that  epieikeia  is  that  which 
is  just  and  sometimes  that  which  is  better  than  justice.  He  says  that  epieikeia  is 
that  which  corrects  the  law  when  the  law  is  deficient  because  of  its  generality. 
He  compares  the  man  who  is  epieikes  with  the  man  who  is  akribodikaios.  The 
man  who  is  akribodikaios  is  the  man  who  stands  up  for  the  last  tittle  of  his  legal 
rights;  but  the  man  who  is  epieikes  knows  that  there  are  times  when  a  thing 
may  be  legally  completely  justified  and  yet  morally  completely  wrong.  The  man 
who  is  epieikes  knows  when  to  relax  the  law  under  the  compulsion  of  a  force 
that  is  higher  and  greater  than  law.  He  knows  the  time  when  to  stand  on  his 
rights  would  unquestionably  be  legal,  and  would  be  just  as  unquestionably 
unchristian. 

"The  basic  and  fundamental  law  about  epieikeia  is  that  it  goes  back  to  God. 
If  God  stood  on  his  rights,  if  God  applied  to  us  nothing  but  the  rigid  standards 
of  law,  where  would  we  be?  God  is  the  supreme  example  of  one  who  is  epieikes 
and  who  deals  with  others  with  epieikeia. 

"It  may  be  hard  to  translate  this  word,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  the  clamant 
need  of  the  quality  which  it  describes.  We  live  in  a  society  where  men  insist  on 
standing  on  their  legal  rights,  where  they  will  do  only  what  they  are  compelled 
to  do,  and  where  they  desire  to  make  others  do  all  that  they  can  compel  them 
to  do.  Again  and  again  we  have  seen  congregations  torn  by  strife  and  reduced 
to  tragic  unhappiness  because  men  and  women,  committees  and  courts  stood 
on  the  letter  of  the  law.  When  a  congregation's  governing  body  meets  with  a 
copy  of  its  Church's  book  of  laws  prominently  displayed  on  the  chairman's 
table  trouble  is  never  far  away.  A  new  world  would  arise  in  society  and  in  the 
Church  if  men  ceased  to  base  their  actions  on  law  and  on  legal  rights  and 
prayed  to  God  to  give  them  epieikeia." 
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Aspects  of 

Latin  American  Development 


This  is  a  continuation  of  the  revised  text  of  a  working-paper  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bishops'  Meeting  in  Mexico  City,  May  18-21,  1971.  The  paper  was 
written  and  revised  by  Reverend  William  F.  Ryan,  S.J.,  Director,  Centre  of  Con- 
cern, Washington,  D.C.,  and  Reverend  Joseph  Komonchuk,  Professor  of  Theology, 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  in  collaboration  with  Grant  Maxwell  and 
Reverend  Patrick  Kerans,  S.J.,  Co-Directors,  Social  Action  Office,  Canadian  Catho- 
lic Conference. 


A  widening  gap 

Barbara  ward  has  said  of  today's  world: 

.  .  .  (It  is)  critically  divided  between  rich 
and  poor,  between  a  modernized  "North," 
technologically  competent,  growing  stead- 
ily wealthier;  and  a  still  pre-modernized, 
pre-technological,  poverty-stricken  "South" 
which  has  been  drawn  into  the  workings  of 
a  world  economy  but  not  into  its  full  bene- 
fits. And  this  gap,  far  from  improving,  is 
certain,  if  unchecked  and  unreformed,  to 
grow  worse.  In  the  Pope's  words:  "...  the 
hard  reality  of  modern  economics  .  .  . 
works  ...  to  widen  the  differences  in  the 
world's  levels  of  life,  not  to  diminish  them: 
rich  peoples  enjoy  rapid  growth  whereas 
the  poor  develop  slowly  ..." 

This  widening  gap,  as  the  Pearson  Re- 
port recognized,  has  become  a  crucial 
moral  issue.  It  requires  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  existing  attitudes  and  policies. 
A  closer  look  at  "the  hard  reality  of  mo- 
dern economics"  as  it  works  in  Latin 
America  -  especially  in  the  areas  of  aid, 
foreign  investment,  and  trade  -  will  chal- 
lenge the  smug  assumptions  of  those  who 
still  attribute  poverty  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  to  "laziness,"  "irresponsi- 
bility," or  to  the  supposedly  inevitable 
workings  of  "economic  laws." 

Aid  limitations  and 
development  options 

More  than  $10  billions  in  aid,  loans,  and 
investment  flowed  into  Latin  America  in 
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the  period  1960-67.  Substantial  econo- 
mic growth  did  occur,  but  did  not  pro- 
vide the  distribution  of  goods,  services 
and  jobs  required  by  the  majority  of 
Latin  Americans.  Why  then  did  this  in- 
jection of  foreign  capital  not  narrow  the 
widening  gap?  First  of  all,  to  keep  per- 
spective, foreign  investment  accounts 
for  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  invest- 
ment; and,  besides,  not  all  Latin  Ameri- 
can social  and  economic  problems  are 
dependent  on  external  factors.  Never- 
theless, since  in  Latin  America  there  is 
a  deepening  sense  of  frustration  from 
being  unable  to  influence  world  forces 
which  determine  major  aspects  of  their 
economic  life,  this  paper  looks,  first  at 
some  of  these  external  forces,  and  es- 
pecially those  exerted  by  North  America. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  inflow  was 
limited  in  several  ways.  First  of  all, 
much  of  it  was  "tied,"  both  economically 
and  politically.  Donor  countries  usually 
allotted  funds  only  on  condition  that 
they  were  spent  on  goods  and  services 
available  in  donor  countries,  and  at  their 
prices.  As  a  result,  the  economic  needs 
of  the  recipient  countries  have  often  had 
to  be  tailored  to  the  market  of  the 
donors.  In  fact,  the  donors'  economies 
have  often  benefited  more  from  the 
transaction  than  the  economies  of  the 
recipients! 

This  holds  true  of  technical  aid  as 
well.  Technicians  from  North  America 
tend  to  see  the  problems  of  poor  coun- 
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tries  in  the  light  of  their  own  skills  and 
experience,  and  are  often  incapable  of 
helping  the  host  countries  develop  the 
kind  of  technology  best  suited  to  their 
own  economic  needs  and  cultural  values. 
For  example,  highly  sophisticated  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  often  introduced  in- 
to heavily  populated  areas  of  unskilled 
labor  without  any  serious  consideration 
of  the  social  and  political  consequences. 
This  is  often  done  in  conjunction  with 
short-sighted  policies  on  the  part  of 
Latin  American  governments  them- 
selves. 

North  American  aid  has  also  often 
been  "tied"  politically.  Donor  countries 
expect  recipient  governments  to  meet 
their  specified  standards  of  "political 
reliability"  before  granting  aid,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  local 
poor.  Moreover,  aid  has  often  been 
granted  on  a  short-term  basis  and  cut  off 
by  unilateral  decisions  of  the  donor. 

Another  major  reason  for  the  limited 
effectiveness  of  capital  inflow  in  1960-67 
was  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  those 
$10  billion  was  very  qualified  aid  -  if, 
indeed,  aid  at  all.  Rather,  $9  billion 
entered  Latin  America  in  the  form  of 
public  and  private  loans  or  commercial 
investments.  And  the  outflow  during  the 
same  period  in  profits,  interest  on  loans, 
service  and  shipping  charges,  was  nearly 
twice  as  much,  namely  $19  billion!  The 
net  result  is  that  today  most  South 
American  countries  .  .  . 

.  .  .  find  they  need  to  export  more  than  they 
import,  to  run  up  more  foreign  debts,  and 
run  their  economic  policy  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  foreign  investors,  simply  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  profits  and  interest  on  their  past 
debts. 

Little  wonder  that  many  South  Ameri- 
cans want  to  liberate  their  economic  and 
social  structures  from  those  forms  of  aid 
which  limit  them  to  North  American 
models  of  development.  As  noted  at  the 
1970  World  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Peace  in  Kyoto,  Japan: 

There  is  no  universal  model  of  develop- 
ment. Each  country  must  establish  and  be 


free  to  establish  its  own  model.  No  people 
should  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  others 
their  own  preferred  model  or  to  prevent 
others  from  finding  and  following  their  own 
way  of  development.  We  must  encourage  a 
pluralistic  strategy  of  change  and  libera- 
tion. Some  may  choose  the  marxist  model; 
or  the  private  enterprise  and  free  market 
economy  model  or  a  mixed  one.  Or  they 
might,  to  the  benefit  of  all,  creatively  evolve 
another  model,  the  goal  of  which  is  not 
ever  increasing  compulsory  and  wasteful 
consumption  and  mere  economoic  growth, 
but  decent  subsistence,  social  justice  and 
liberation  from  the  forces  that  dehumanize 
man  -  including  excessive  wealth  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands  or  social  sectors. 

In  this  perspective,  North  Americans 
should  cooperate  with  Latin  Americans 
to  devise  new  technologies  which  are 
consonant  with  South  American  needs, 
cultures  and  aspirations.  Many  North 
Americans  themselves  are  beginning  to 
question  the  priorities  and  values  of  their 
own  development-  patterns.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Canadian  government, 
who  in  an  address  to  U.S.  executives 
observed : 

.  .  .  any  adequate  development  policy 
should  encompass  more  than  economic 
well-being,  basic  as  this  is.  It  should  also 
take  into  account  and  foster  if  it  can  those 
other  values  which  make  life  human  - 
family  relationships,  friendships,  civic  par- 
ticipation and  the  like.  Furthermore,  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  well-being  in  this  fur- 
ther sense  can  never  be  achieved  so  long  as 
we  spend  so  much  time  and  energy  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  material  goods  in  a 
competitive  rat  race.  Many  signs  indicate 
that  this  preoccupation  is  yielding  dimin- 
ishing human  returns.  We  have  need  of  a 
new  order  of  values  in  order  to  humanize 
technical  society. 

It  is  an  opportune  time  to  develop  to- 
gether new  technologies  which  embody 
alternative  values  and  life  styles. 

Fair  trade  preferable 

What  Latin  American  countries  are  also 
asking  for  today  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthier  North  American 
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nations  to  trade  with  them  on  fair  terms. 
To  develop  their  productive  capacities, 
South  American  states  need  guaranteed 
steady  markets  for  their  products.  In- 
stead they  are  usually  faced  with  restric- 
tive tariffs  and  quotas.  North  America 
continues  to  protect  its  domestic  inter- 
ests and  is  generally  unwilling  to  com- 
pete freely  with  "cheap  labor"  areas. 

Latin  America,  like  other  regions  of 
the  Third  World,  should  be  able  to  rely 
on  fair  prices  for  their  products  -  prices 
which  reflect  production  costs  and  which 
yield  workers  a  just  wage.  Instead,  world 
prices  for  their  primary  products  are  still 
largely  beyond  their  control;  these  have 
not  been  keeping  pace  with  the  prices  of 
many  of  the  manufactured  goods  which 
South  American  nations  must  import  for 
development. 

To  summarize:  North  American 
countries,  like  all  rich  nations,  separate 
their  aid  from  their  trade  relations  with 
Latin  American  republics.  This  hides 
contradictions  in  the  present  system, 
wherein  most  aid  is  not  genuine  assist- 
ance; and  even  if  it  is,  this  aid  is  usually 
wiped  out  by  the  unfair  trade  practices 
in  which  powerful  nations  indulge. 

Double  standard 

An  unjust  pattern  begins  to  emerge.  The 
poor  nations  face  not  only  technical 
difficulties;  they  must  also  contend  with 
the  economic  power  of  the  rich,  which 
is  wielded  to  benefit  the  rich.  The  over- 
whelming economic  and  political  power 
of  the  wealthy  states  enables  them  to 
bend  the  economic  rules  to  their  advant- 
age. An  example  of  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  rich  practice  a  double  stand- 
ard with  respect  to  economic  efficiency. 
There  is  constant  pressure,  for  instance, 
on  the  Caribbean  sugar  producers  to 
mechanize  so  as  to  keep  prices  down; 
while  beet  farmers  in  the  rich  countries 
are  protected  with  large  subsidies  and 
tariffs.  The  rich  demand  an  efficiency 
from  the  poor  which  they  do  not  de- 
mand of  themselves.  When  challenged 
they  glibly  assert  that  "efficiency"  bene- 
fits everyone.  But  this  is  only  true  if 


those  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  name  of 
"efficiency"  are  able  to  find  work  in  an- 
other sector  of  the  nation.  Thus,  un- 
employed sugar  workers  should  be  able 
to  move  to  other  jobs.  But  which  North 
American  nation  is  willing  to  admit  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  Caribbean  sugar 
workers  to  become  citizens? 

In  the  name  of  economic  "common 
sense"  the  rich  often  exercise  subtle  poli- 
tical control  over  poor  states.  For  in- 
stance, multinational  corporations  some- 
times choose  to  ignore  the  genuine 
necessity  for  social  reform  in  Latin 
America,  and  even  overlook  repressive 
measures  exercised  in  some  republics, 
while  talking  instead  of  the  need  for 
"stability"  and  a  "healthy  investment 
climate."  In  particular,  the  U.S.  has 
sometimes  attempted  to  insure  "political 
stability"  by  furnishing  some  Latin 
American  governments  with  arms  and 
technical  advice  for  the  military  and 
political  forces.  In  specific  instances,  the 
U.S.  has  exerted  economic  and  political 
power  to  protect  the  investments  and 
properties  of  its  citizens  in  South  Ame- 
rica —  in  effect,  letting  private  concern 
represent  the  U.S.  public  interest. 

To  list  these  failures  of  North  Ameri- 
can aid,  trade  and  investment  policies  is 
not  to  deny  that  many  of  those  involved 
have  acted  from  the  highest  motivation; 
nor  is  it  to  state  that  all  aid  is  wasted 
and  that  specific  trade  and  investment 
arrangements  have  failed  to  have  signifi- 
cant impact.  Lessons  have  been  learned. 
Many  American  and  Canadian  aid  offi- 
cials are  now  striving  to  tailor  their  pro- 
grams, both  in  concept  and  operation,  to 
genuine  human  development.  North 
American  governments  now  appear 
more  inclined  to  collaborate  with 
churches  and  voluntary  agencies  in  joint 
projects  of  community  development  and 
social  awareness  abroad.  However,  there 
remains  a  long  way  to  go.  Token  pro- 
grams and  good  intentions  are  not 
enough;  men  must  have  control  of  their 
own  destinies.  Latin  Americans  must 
have  the  freedom  to  shape  their  own 
economic  and  social  structures  without 
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pressures  on  the  part  of  either  the  capi- 
talist or  the  communist  system. 

Internal  obstacles 

Not  all  Latin  American  troubles  origin- 
ate outside  the  continent.  In  some  parts 
of  Latin  America  the  so-called  "social 
order"  is  nothing  more  than  "a  cumulus 
of  stratified  injustice."  Over  much  of  the 
continent,  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  is  much  wider  than  in  North 
America.  The  poorer  half  of  the  conti- 
nent's population  shares  less  than  14  per 
cent  of  total  personal  income,  while  the 
richest  5  per  cent  receives  over  one 
third.  More  than  70  million  unskilled 
and  landless  wage-earners,  small  land- 
lords and  their  families  struggle  to  exist 
on  the  land  with  an  annual  average  per 
capita  income  of  about  $90.  Unemploy- 
ment is  estimated  at  upwards  of  18  mil- 
lions. 

This  staggering  disparity  reflects  an 
unjust  power  structure  which  has  per- 
sistently failed  to  incorporate  the  majo- 
rity of  citizens  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  economy.  Failure  to  bring  about 
effective  land  reform  has  prevented  an 
overall  increase  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, in  spite  of  "miracle  seeds."  Re- 
fusal to  redistribute  incomes  has  stifled 
internal  markets  and  swollen  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

Within  some  republics  there  is  dis- 
turbing evidence  that  those  in  positions 
of  privilege  contrive  to  retain  political 
control  by  any  means;  they  use  state 
powers  to  put  down  any  organized  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  dispossessed. 
Frequently  military  expenditures  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  a  nation's  capabili- 
ties and  its  people's  genuine  needs.  All 
too  easily  governments  equate  demands 
for  needed  reforms  with  "communism" 
or  some  other  foreign  ideology;  such 
regimes  eye  with  suspicion  any  program 
designed  to  help  the  deprived  masses 
become  politically  aware  and  active. 
Now  the  prevailing  systems  are  coming 
under  increasing  pressure  as  social  con- 
sciousness spreads  to  new  groups,  es- 


pecially in  urban  centres.  Outmoded 
structures  must  and  will  give  way  to  a 
social  order  in  which  political  and 
economic  power  is  equitably  distributed. 

Role  of  the  Church 

The  Church  is  already  involved  in  the 
liberation  movement  in  Latin  America. 
Much  significant  work  has  been  and  is 
being  carried  out  by  bishops,  priests  and 
lay  people  associated  with  religious  and 
other  voluntary  agencies.  These  Chris- 
tians are  active  in  the  task  of  social 
development  through  various  types  of 
schools,  leadership  courses,  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions,  farm  and  labor  asso- 
ciations, etc.  Moreover,  the  Latin  Ame- 
rican Bishops'  eloquent  call  for  social 
justice  made  at  Medellin  in  1968  (to- 
wards the  end  of  a  rather  disillusioning 
"Decade  of  Development")  is  eliciting  a 
widening  response  among  fellow  citizens. 
The  episcopal  message  is  being  taken 
seriously  by  the  dispossessed,  as  it  must 
be  taken  seriously  by  affluent  Latin 
Americans  and  Church  leaders  them- 
selves: 

Faced  with  the  need  for  a  total  change  of 
Latin  American  structures,  we  believe  that 
change  has  political  reform  as  its  prerequi- 
site. 

At  Medellin  the  Bishops  called  for  a 
continent-wide  awakening  of  social  con- 
sciousness (conscientizacion)  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  Church  to  give  social 
education  priority  among  pastoral  pro- 
grams. This  option,  which  puts  the  Latin 
American  Church  to  the  test,  is  funda- 
mental and  critical.  As  one  workshop  at 
the  1970  World  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Peace  said  in  its  draft  report: 

A  people  made  socially  aware  of  their  dig- 
nity and  of  their  potentialities  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  what  it  is  idle  to  expect  the 
privileged  elite  to  do:  transform  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  structures  which 
hold  them  in  bondage. 

Understandably,  the  rising  demand 
for  social  justice  in  Latin  America  is 
often  expressed  with  angry  impatience, 
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sometimes  coloured  by  an  evident  hatred 
for  local  and  foreign  oppressors.  In  this 
climate,  "liberation"  tends  to  be  identi- 
fied with  violent  revolution  and,  there- 
fore, evokes  reservations  on  the  part  of 
many  Christians  -  sometimes  for  reasons 
of  fear,  sometimes  because  the  Christian 
way,  the  way  of  the  Crucified,  is  non- 
violence. If  the  call  to  reform  stems 
from  class  hatred,  if  there  are  inflamma- 
tory appeals  for  revenge,  then  Christians 
must  oppose  such  forthrightly.  At  the 
same  time,  Christians  should  follow 
Pope  John  XXIII  in  pointing  out  that 
repressive  systems  which  keep  people 
poor  and  powerless  are  themselves  forms 
of  established  systematic  violence  be- 
cause they  forcibly  deny  citizens  the 


dignity  and  freedom  which  the  Father 
wills  for  all. 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  restraint  must 
be  counselled  on  all  sides,  even  as  the 
urgency  of  basic  reforms  is  persistently 
pressed  home  on  the  complacent  power- 
ful. Above  all,  those  who  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Suffering  Servant  must  win 
credence  for  their  message  by  entering 
themselves  into  fraternal  solidarity  with 
the  suffering  poor,  no  matter  what  the 
personal  or  social  cost.  Christians  must 
give  a  believable  witness,  in  their  own 
lives  and  in  their  life  as  a  Church,  if 
their  words  are  to  be  believed  and  fol- 
lowed. How  can  the  Servant  Church  be 
rich  when  the  people  served  are  mostly 
poor? 


We  get  along  these  days  without  disclosing  how  we  feel  - 
without  using  expressions  of  endearment, 
without  shedding  tears  of  grief,  or  of  relief,  or  of  joy  - 
without  the  touch  of  a  hand, 

the  blessed  reaching  out  of  the  heart  when  words  are  not  enough. 
We  can  keep  our  emotions  under  tight  control. 

But  what  spice  it  adds  to  life, 
what  meaning  it  adds  to  lives, 
when  we  let  our  hearts  show! 

Grant  me  the  maturity  to  show  my  love. 

from:  Bless  This  Mess  &  Other  Prayers 

JO  CARR  &  IMOGENE  SORLEY 
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Soft  Now,  and  Careful  of  the  Stones  . . 


And  on  the  third  day,  God  built  walls. 
"The  earth  will  not  tumble  seaward  - 
The  clouds  will  smother  not  the  land; 
Trees  will  respect  fields, 
Mountains  protect  rivers, 

And  the  lakes  will  rest  forever  in  the  arms  of  hills  ..." 

All  life  rejoiced  as  God  walled  in  the  seasons, 

And  told  the  weeks  to  cover  themselves  in  changing  shades  of  moon-glow. 

The  roses  swayed  and  laughed, 

And  kissed  each  other,  faces  wet  with  joy. 

It  was  all  so  good . . .  God  said  so  himself. 

Until  refugees  arrived  . . .  Ourselves. 

We  came  in  our  Adam-father,  in  our  mother  Eve. 

We  came,  afraid  of  our  own  being. 
Before  long,  up  went  our  walls  - 

Strong  walls, 

Long  walls, 

"Keep-in"  walls,  and  "Stay-out"  walls, 
Fortress  walls,  city  walls, 
Church  walls, 
Thick,  grey  holy  walls. 

Soon,  roses  grew  where  they  were  told, 
and  they  did  not  visit. 

The  walls  brought  quiet.  Only  our  ideas  were  inside. 

What  was  not  ours,  we  put  outside  our  walls. 

We  talked  with  our  shadows,  said  "yes"  to  our  own  Amens, 
Toasted  ourselves  at  dinners,  shone  one  anothers'  silver, 

And  finally  grew  tired  of  our  echoes. 

Outside  our  walls,  misery  abounded  and  sin  dwelt, 
Disorder  reigned.  Men  died  untended, 
Love  drove  merciless  forces, 
Kingdoms  snapped  and  no  walls  lasted. 

What  to  do? 

We  pondered  our  perplexity, 
We  traded  insights  and  insults 

Until  our  paper  army  had  dispensed  itself  from  battle, 

And  the  remnant  huddled  in  the  lull. 
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What  to  do? 


Emerge  from  our  shelters  and  jostle  in  the  market? 
Open  the  gates,  compete? 

Leave  the  antiseptic  chamber  for  the  unordered  streets  of  chance? 

Is  life  a  picture,  firmly  fixed,  neatly  cut,  gilt  framed? 
Or  is  it  forever  moving,  saddened  or  sweetened, 
raised  high  or  crushed  low? 

Did  God's  creation  stop?  -  or  did  our  walls  but  keep  his  creation  out? 

There  is  no  wall  against  Jesus. 

His  broken  body  lifts  us  higher  than  the  parapet  of  our  own  fears  and  falls; 
We  scale  his  bruised  limbs  to  inner  and  outer  freedom. 
Over  him,  we  sinners  climb  again  to  our  Father's  room. 

Across  his  stripes  our  frightened  prisoner-of-self  flees  to  the  healing  of  others; 
Jesus,  the  Father's  idea  of  man,  razed  all  walls  in  his  surrender, 
All  veils  and  portals  were  torn  apart  in  his  dying. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  ruins? 

We  can  wall  ourselves  in  again, 

We  can  wall  ourselves  out. 

We  can  level  the  grey  walls,  disfigure  our  fields. 

But  we  cannot  wait  forever,  as  more  sections  weaken  and  sag. 
The  choice  is  ours,  as  we  survey  our  falling  walls. 

He  offers  us  a  better  plan,  a  happy  work. 

"From  the  rocks  of  fear  and  the  stones  of  separation, 
Let  us  build  a  Table,  long  and  free, 
A  banquet  Table  for  the  King's  own  Son." 

We  will  share  the  victory  cup, 
And  break  the  Bread  of  freedom, 

Celebrate  the  Kingdom  of  him  whose  falling  raised  all  on  high, 

Whose  cry  "Be  you!"  laid  waste  all  walls, 

And  made  the  roses  pour  forth  their  pent-up  joy. 

Suddenly,  all  of  us  are  children, 
And  no  walls  are  sacred. 

Soft,  now,  and  careful  of  the  stones  . . . 
We  must  gather  roses  for  the  Banquet. 

ANONYMOUS 
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Roman  Interlude 


the  third  synod  of  bishops  ended  to- 
day, November  6,  and  so  my  five-week 
sojourn  in  Rome  is  over.  I  came  to  Rome 
with  the  Canadian  Bishop-delegates  as 
one  of  their  staff  members;  my  first  visit 
to  Rome  -  and  to  Europe. 

It  was  September  28  when  we  arrived 
after  a  night-flight  from  Toronto  and  a 
two-hour  wait  in  Paris  to  make  connec- 
tions. We  could  have  come  directly  but 
both  Bonnie  Brennan,  of  the  National 
Catholic  Communications  Centre,  and  I 
wanted  to  travel  by  Air  Canada's  747 
jumbo  jet  which  flies  only  to  Paris. 

Rome  was  hot  and  muggy  when  we 
arrived  about  noon.  In  the  bus  from  the 
airport  Bonnie,  who  knows  Rome  well, 
pointed  out  places  of  interest  but  I  was 
too  sleepy  and  hot  to  be  observant.  We 
parted  at  the  downtown  air  terminal 
building,  she  to  go  to  her  hotel  and  I  to 
come  to  the  Michelangelo  where  most  of 
the  Canadian  team  were  staying. 

I  crawled  into  a  cab  thinking  only  of 


a  bed  until  suddenly  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  king-sized  Roman  traffic 
jam.  These  have  to  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved. For  a  large  city  Rome  has  very 
few  traffic  lights;  it  also  has  four  rush 
hours  daily.  We  were  in  rush  hour  traffic 
which  is  furious.  We  sat  there,  the  taxi 
driver  and  I,  waiting  for  the  thing  to 
clear  up  which  it  eventually  did,  with 
the  help  of  private  citizens  who  got  out 
of  their  cars  and,  with  the  gesticu- 
lating which  only  an  Italian  can  do 
properly,  with  much  calling  back  and 
forth,  with  threats  and  counter-threats 
ringing  in  the  air  -  but  all  good-natured 
mind  you  -  we  finally  got  going.  The 
piece  de  resistance,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  woman  who  parked  her 
car  on  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  got  out,  disappeared  and  returned 
a  few  minutes  later  with  her  shopping.  I 
laughed  so  hard  that  the  extra  fare  was 
worth  while  because  my  weariness  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic. 


(.in . 

t 

L  ''Millie 

The  Castel  Sant  Angelo  had  a  familiar  look  at  first  sight.  Since  we  lived  near 
the  Vatican,  any  excursion  into  old  Rome  at  night  brought  the  thrill  of  this 
view.  In  Rome,  the  moon  seems  always  to  shine. 
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"Sant  Pietro"  . . . 

When  we  finally  got  underway  again  I 
was  wide  awake  and  felt  as  if  I  were  on 
familiar  ground  as  the  Castel  Sant 
Angelo  loomed  ahead.  But  when  we 
turned  onto  the  Via  d'  Conciliazione 
and  Saint  Peter's  came  into  view  I  admit, 
unashamedly,  that  I  wept.  The  taxi- 
driver  turned  around  to  say  "Sant 
Pietro,"  saw  the  tears  and,  with  rare  per- 
ception, understood.  This  could,  I  think, 
happen  only  in  Italy  where  one  meets 
sensitiveness  and  courtesy  everywhere. 

That  night  Bonnie  and  I  walked  about 
for  some  time  before  dining  at  one  of 
the  innumerable  trattoria  with  outside 
tables.  We  walked  through  Saint  Peter's 
square  which  was  awash  with  moonlight 
and  marvelled,  as  you  can  a  million 
times,  at  the  beauty  of  the  colonnade. 
We  strolled  down  Via  d'  Conciliazione, 
crossed  the  Tiber  in  front  of  the  Castel 
Sant  Angelo  and  came,  eventually,  to 
the  exquisite  Piazza  Navona  with  Ber- 
nini's magnificent  Fountain  of  Rivers. 
It  was  a  beautifully  warm  evening  and 
outside  tables  were  at  a  premium.  We 


finally  found  one  at  a  trattoria  opposite 
the  Pantheon. 

There  are  two  things  about  Rome  for 
which  neither  travelogues  nor  guide 
books  prepare  you.  One  is  its  fountains. 
It  would  seem  that  both  ancient  and 
modern  Romans  use  any  excuse  to  erect 
a  fountain.  There  are  little  ones  which 
are  used  either  for  drawing  water  or  for 
drinking.  There  are  enormously  elabor- 
ate fountains  which  spill  water  into  the 
air  and  which,  at  night,  are  subtly 
illuminated. 

On  the  wall  of  the  old  Papal  Univer- 
sity one  finds  a  fountain  with  books 
carved  in  stone  on  either  side.  Just  above 
this,  in  the  same  wall,  are  three  oval 
windows  lighting  the  classroom  in  which 
Galileo  taught.  Just  inside  the  walls  of 
Vatican  city  beside  the  Porta  Angelico 
another  fountain  is  surmounted  by  three 
papal  tiaras.  Nor  can  one  omit  the  Trevi 
fountain. 

Coin  in  the  Fountain! 

The  Trevi  Fountain  brings  me  to  the 
second  thing  which  is  unexpected  in 


The  beauty  of  Piazza  Navona  with  its  spectacular  fountains,  its  exquisite  and 
storied  palaces  and  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  which  I  never  did  see  since  my 
only  visits  to  the  Navona  were  at  night. 
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/  threw  a  coin  into  the  Trevi  Fountain  to  assure  my  return  to  Rome. 


Rome.  We  have  all  seen  pictures  in 
books,  on  cards,  and  elsewhere  of  most 
of  the  famous  monuments,  artifacts,  et 
cetera  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  surpris- 
ing thing  is  the  context  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  Trevi  Fountain,  for  example, 


is  almost  the  size  of  the  piazza  or  square 
in  which  it  is  located  and  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  bustling  shops.  By  the 
way,  I  dutifully  threw  my  coin  into  the 
Trevi;  this  is  supposed  to  assure  your 
return  to  Rome. 


To  me  the  Capitol  is  the  most  exquisite  place  in  Rome  with  its  delicate  spac- 
iousness and  perfect  proportions. 
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The  Pantheon  is  another  example  of 
the  unexpected  in  this  city  of  the  un- 
expected. As  we  sat  down  at  a  sidewalk 
table  that  first  night,  Bonnie  said,  "That's 
the  Pantheon."  The  Pantheon!  It  seemed 
incredible  that  this  "greatest  of  the  archi- 
tectural relics  which  have  remained  to 
us  from  ancient  Rome"  could  be  an 
apparently  dumpy  building  set  in  a  small 
piazza,  surrounded  by  ordinary  shops 
and  restaurants  -  that  is,  as  ordinary  as 
anything  can  be  in  the  old  part  of  this 
extraordinary  place. 

Inside,  the  Pantheon  is  another  story. 
The  dome  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
St.  Peter's  and  was  cast  in  concrete  in 
one  piece.  Though  stripped  of  all  its 
grandeur  over  the  centuries,  the  effect  is 
breathtaking  in  its  exquisite  simplicity. 
And  it  was  built  before  Christ. 

But  I  am  not  an  expert  on  art,  archi- 
tecture or  history.  Descriptions  of  the 
marvels  of  Rome  abound.  The  great 
advantage  of  my  first  visit  to  Rome  is 
that  I  have  lived  here  for  five  weeks  and 
in  that  time  you  can  soak  up  quite  a  bit 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  important  thing 
is,  I  think,  to  forget  that  you  are  a  Cana- 
dian, American  or  whatever,  and  try  to 
adapt  yourself  to  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people  among  whom  you  find  yourself. 
This  does  away  with  the  odious  com- 
parisons which  visitors  from  abroad  fling 
about  so  prodigally  and  so  rudely. 

The  siesta  is,  I  suppose  the  most  diffi- 
cult custom  to  adjust  to.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  dashing  about  during  the 
lunch  hour  to  get  a  million  things  done 
that  this  much  more  rational  Italian  way 
is  more  than  a  slight  surprise.  With  a  city 
full  of  tourists  eagerly  shopping  for  sou- 
venirs, Italian  kid  gloves,  knits,  et  cetera, 
the  shops  still  close  down  from  one  to 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Mind  you,  after 
five  weeks  you  find  it  surprisingly  easy 
to  take  a  nap  -  at  least  I  do. 

Each  meal  a  social  gathering 

Some  members  of  the  Canadian  team 
here  for  the  Synod  found  the  Italian 
dinner  hard  to  take  because  it  takes  too 


long.  It  is  not  just  a  meal;  it's  the  even- 
ing's social  gathering.  You  are  never 
pressed  to  order  and  when  you  do,  you 
rarely  give  your  whole  order  at  once. 
First  there  is  an  antipasta  or  pasta.  When 
that  has  been  eaten,  the  meat,  vege- 
tables, salad  are  ordered.  The  second 
course  disposed  of,  there's  another  little 
wait  before  you  order  your  dessert.  Cof- 
fee is  not  usually  part  of  the  meal;  if  you 
want  it  you  go  on  to  another  place  for 
espresso  or  caffe  latta  and,  usually,  Sam- 
bucca,  a  Roman  liquer  which  is  served 
with  two  or  three  coffee  beans.  Nobody 
in  any  Roman  restaurant  of  whatever 
size  would  think  of  bringing  the  bill 
before  it  is  asked  for.  At  times  the  re- 
quest for  "il  conto"  has  to  be  made 
repeatedly.  Quite  often  the  whole  staff 
then  gathers  at  the  door  to  say  good 
night  and  thank  you.  This,  when  you 
consider  it,  is  a  much  more  civilized  way 
of  doing  things  than  is  our  rush  and 
bustle. 

Children  are  important  in  Italy.  I  have 
never  seen  so  many  stores  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  children's  wear.  What  few 
department  stores  I  have  been  in  display 
children's  wear  prominently  in  the  front 
of  the  ground  floor.  Whole  families,  not 
just  the  parents,  can  be  seen  in  any  really 
Roman  restaurant  if  not  in  those  which 
are  strictly  tourist  attractions.  Particular- 
ly impressive  is  the  number  of  men  out 
walking  or  eating  with  teen-age  sons. 
This  is  rather  different  from  Canada. 

Another  really  reassuring  thing  about 
Rome  is  the  feeling  of  safety  you  ex- 
perience on  the  streets,  even  at  night. 
The  streets  in  old  Rome  are  extremely 
narrow  and  winding;  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  any  particular  goal  in  view,  they 
just  amble  on.  But  even  in  these  streets, 
which  we  would  call  dark  alleys,  one 
feels  quite  safe.  Nobody  bothers  with 
you  or  about  you  unless  you  ask  direc- 
tions. Then  everyone  is  most  helpful. 
The  trouble  is,  no  two  persons  give  you 
the  same  directions  to  get  to  the  same 
place  but  not  for  the  world  would  they 
disappoint  you  by  appearing  not  to 
know.  Oh,  no!  Far  better  for  you  to  be- 
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come  hopelessly  lost  than  for  a  Roman 
to  fail  in  courtesy  by  not  giving  you 
directions. 

Shop  windows  here  fascinate  me.  No 
matter  how  humble,  how  unpretentious 
the  store,  the  windows  are  things  of 
beauty,  and  this  no  matter  what  mer- 
chandise the  shopkeeper  deals  in.  And 
the  display  changes  every  day;  I'm  sure 
of  this  because  I  have  watched  care- 
fully. Since  Italy  is  the  only  European 
country  which  I  have  so  far  visited,  I 
don't  know  whether  this  is  a  European 
or  an  Italian  custom.  But  I  do  know  that 
in  Rome  window  displays  are  a  joy  to 
behold. 

No  "high  rise" 

From  the  window  of  my  hotel  room  I 
look  out  on  two  streets.  A  quite  delight- 
ful spectacle  is  the  bargaining  from 
third,  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  floors  to  side- 
walks. Most  buildings  here  are  six  sto- 
ries. I  believe  this  is  controlled  both  by 
the  determination  of  Romans  to  preserve 
the  original  Roman  look,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  which  will  not  permit 
the  building  of  high-rise  buildings.  Most 
of  these  buildings  are  without  elevators 
so  tenants,  especially  older  ones,  find  it 
difficult  to  climb  the  stairs  any  more 
than  they  must.  After  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  bargaining,  which  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  Rome,  the  purchaser  grabs 
one  of  the  ropes  which  are  conveniently 
suspended  from  the  roof,  ties  her  basket 
on,  puts  the  money  in  and  lowers  it  to 
the  purveyor  of  the  commodity  of  the 
moment.  It  is  a  joy  to  watch. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  many 
of  us  Rome  is,  above  all,  the  Holy 
Father.  My  first  Sunday  here  I  went  to 
St.  Peter's  to  the  High  Mass  and  was 
thoroughly  browned  off  by  the  time 
Mass  was  over.  It  was  too  much  a  spec- 
tacle, without  any  participation  by  the 
congregation  and  without  even  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  Holy  Communion. 
I  was  inwardly  fuming  when  I  came  out 
on  St.  Peter's  Square  just  before  twelve. 
Then  the  window,  which  we  have  all 


seen  pictured,  opened,  the  drape  was 
hung  outside  and,  suddenly,  Pope  Paul 
VI  was  in  the  window  and  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  my  face.  Nor  was  I 
alone  in  this  because  many  in  the  crowd 
were  in  like  condition.  I  had  brought  my 
opera  glasses  which  helped  a  bit.  While 
the  Catholic  me  paid  homage  to  this  frail 
and  gentle  man  who  carries  the  Church 
on  his  slender  shoulders,  the  public  rela- 
tions part  of  me  deplored  the  distance 
between  Shepherd  and  faithful.  But 
when  that  strong  voice  begins  the  Ange- 
lus  in  Latin  and  the  vast  crowd  in  the 
Square  responds,  it  would  be  a  hard 
heart  indeed  which  did  not  react  to  the 
fact  that  "You  are  Peter  .  .  ." 

A  better  view 

Once  on  Wednesday  I  wandered  into  St. 
Peter's  shortly  after  noon.  Wednesday  is 
the  weekly  public  audience  which  I  had 
forgotten  about.  Though  not  in  the  area 
reserved  for  the  audience  I  went  up 
front  and  had  a  much  better  view  of  the 
Pope  than  on  the  Sunday. 

Then  there  was  a  concert  given  by 
Italian  Radio  and  Television.  It  is  an 
annual  affair  for  the  Holy  Father  and 
usually  takes  place  in  December.  This 
year  it  was  advanced  because  of  the 
Synod.  The  concert,  which  was  held  in 
the  new  Papal  audience  hall,  was  exqui- 
site. A  full  orchestra,  choir  and  soloists 
performed  Perosi's  Oratorio  "II  Natale 
del  Redentore."  I  had  an  excellent  seat 
and  could  see  the  Holy  Father  quite 
easily.  He  not  only  followed  the  per- 
formance closely;  he  was  evidently 
moved  by  it. 

And  so  my  visit  to  Rome  has  come  to 
an  end.  Regretfully  I  leave  this  city 
which  has  meant  and  still  means  so 
much  to  us  not  only  as  Christians  but  as 
civilized  beings.  All  of  us,  no  matter 
what  our  origin,  have  roots  in  Rome.  To 
some  extent  what  she  was  has  made  us 
what  we  are.  I  shall  feel  a  real  reluctance 
to  leave.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  return  to  the  Trevi  Fountain,  to  throw 
in  another  coin,  just  for  good  measure. 
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YOU  MAY  BE 
A  SISTER 
OF  SERVICE 


as  an  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  —  with  a  temporary  commitment 

or,  eventually, 

as  a  PERPETUALLY  VOWED  MEMBER  —  with  permanent  commitment 

if  you  are 

over  twenty-one  years, 

have  professional  or  technical  training 

or 

are  in  a  professional  or  technical  training  program. 

You  need  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  strong  desire  to  give 
yourself, 

to  the  service  of  others, 

in  "constant  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit" 

according  to  the  talents  of  each  and  the  needs  of  all,  in 

constant  search  for  new  forms  of  community  living  in  an 

era  of  permanent  change. 


Write  to: 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
10  MONTCREST  BLVD. 
TORONTO  279,  ONTARIO 


5@S 


sisters^l  or  IV  service 


ACDONALD   1*1  DOWNIE  LIMITED 


